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From  the  Ashes  of  Troy:  Political  Rebirth  in  Vergil 

While  a  poet  in  his  own  right,  Vergil  must  also  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  times  in 
which  he  wrote.  It  is  evident  in  his  own  works,  particularly  in  the  Georgics  and  in  the 
Aeneid,  that  Vergil  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  political  climate  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  Particularly  in  the  last  book  of  the  Georgics,  Vergil's  description  of  bees  and  their 
world  has  many  political  allusions,  as  Vergil  suggests  in  the  beginning:  "a  world  in 
miniature."1  The  anthropomorphic  bees  allow  Vergil  the  grounds  in  which  to  critique 
government  and  to  suggest  ways  to  rebuild  the  state.  At  the  end  of  the  Georgics,  Vergil 
alludes  to  a  "rebirth"  of  the  state  through  the  story  of  Aristaeus  and  his  bees' 
regeneration.  Vergil  continues  these  themes  throughout  the  Aeneid  as  Aeneas  searches 
for  the  site  for  the  rebirth  of  Troy,  his  symbolic  "death"  in  descending  to  the  underworld, 
and  his  eventual  conquest  and  "rebirth"  in  Italy 

In  the  introduction  I  discuss  the  controversy  surrounding  various  interpretations  of 
Vergil,  particularly  in  Georgics  IV  and  the  Aeneid.  I  argue  that  while  literary  genres  and 
poetical  precedents  are  important  aspects  to  Vergil,  the  political  and  moral  interpretation 
is  equally  important.  In  the  body  of  my  thesis,  I  plan  to  defend  this  interpretation  by 
presenting  the  last  book  of  the  Georgics  as  a  political  philosophy  that  Vergil  later 
develops  in  the  Aeneid  \n  the  context  of  the  human  experience.  Thus,  Vergil  is  not  only  a 
master  of  technique  but  also  a  master  of  capturing  the  political  climate  of  his  time  and 
responding  to  it  with  a  vision  of  hope. 


Wilkinson.  L.  P..  trans.  I  'irgil:  The  Georgics  (New  York:  Penguin  Books  USA  Inc..  1982).  p.  124,  line  4. 


Georgics  IV 
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Aeneid 


1 )   The  "keeper"  of  the  bees  must  find  a  perfect 
site  for  his  kingdom  of  bees. 


2)   Problems  that  the  keeper  encounters  with 
his  kingdom  of  bees. 


a)  diseases 

b)  natural  enemies 

c)  aimlessness 

d)  civil  war 

3)  Qualities  in  a  leader: 

Story  of  the  old  man 

Differences  between  the  inferior  and 

superior  leader  of  bees. 

4)  Bees  as  the  "ideal  state" 
"common  good" 


one  bee  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  hive. 

5)  Aristaeus  and  the  myth  of  Orpheus  as 
political  rebirth. 


1)  Aeneas  takes  his  comrades  from 
fallen  Troy  in  search  of  a  new 
place  to  build  their  kingdom. 

2)  Problems  in  Aeneas'  journey  to 
Italy  that  keep  him  from  founding 
his  new  Troy. 

a)  Crete 

b)  Monsters— Harpies  and 
Cyclopes 

c)  Dido 

d)  wars  in  Italy  with  Turnus 

3)  Aeneas  vs.  Dido,  Queen  Amata, 
and  Turnus 

Aeneas  vs.  Turnus 


4)  Human  experience 

Struggle  between  furor  vs.  pietas, 
potestas  vs.  auctoritas 

cost  of  greatness,  cost  of  empire 

5)  Rebirth  of  Troy  (Rome) 

Aeneas' 


journey->"death"->conquest,  rebirth 


6)  Aristaeus  consults  the  seer  Proteus 


6)  Aeneas  consults  the  Sibyl 
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Vergil  is  an  author  who  continually  intrigues  and  puzzles  scholars.  Based  on 
what  scholars  have  learned  from  historical  accounts  and  from  his  own  writings,  they  have 
tried  to  unravel  the  mystery  surrounding  this  enigmatic  author.  There  are  many 
approaches  to  the  works  of  Vergil.  Many  scholars  favor  studying  Vergil  purely  from  a 
literary  perspective  or  favor  interpreting  his  writings  as  propagandists    To  adhere 
strongly  one  way  or  the  other  seems  to  discredit  the  mastery  of  Vergil.  Clearly  Vergil 
can  be  discussed  on  multiple  levels.  Vergil  certainly  uses  images  and  ideas  from  other 
writers.  Many  scholars  have  traced  the  various  elements  in  Vergil  of  Ennius,  Catullus, 
and  Lucretius,  to  name  a  few.  While  this  aspect  may  be  an  important  element  to 
understanding  Vergil  and  his  works,  to  disregard  the  political  environment  of  his  own 
time  is  to  ignore  an  equally  important  element. 

A  poet  writes  in  the  context  of  his  times,  and  Vergil  is  no  exception.  To  regard 

Vergil  in  this  way  should  not  be  seen  as  a  discredit  to  his  accomplishments  as  a  poet,  but 

rather  it  should  be  a  credit  to  his  mastery  as  a  poet  for  encompassing  not  only  the  literary 

and  technical  elements  but  also  embodying  his  own  world  in  the  context  of  the  human 

experience.   For  Heinze,  this  aspect  of  the  poet  is  an  integral  component  to  his  poetry: 

In  the  previous  section  we  have  touched  on  aims  which  no  longer  belong 
to  the  realm  of  aesthetics,  but  to  the  realm  of  morals  and  religion,  which 
for  Virgil  were  closely  linked  with  politics  and  patriotism.   To  have  a 
didactic,  inspiring,  elevating  effect  in  those  areas  would  not  strike  Virgil 
as  a  goal  which  is  basically  alien  to  poetry  and  which  would  be  added  as  a 
mere  accessory  to  its  real  artistic  purpose;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  basic  part 
of  his  concept  of  being  a  poet  that  the  votes  should  also  be  the  teacher  and 
educator  of  his  nation.1 

The  refusal  by  many  scholars  to  explore  political  components  in  Vergil's  writing  has 

frustrated  many  others.   Habinek  sarcastically  comments  that  if  we  held  strictly  to  such  a 
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belief  that  poetry  should  only  be  studied  in  the  context  of  literary  genre  or  poetical 

precedents  without  any  political  elements,  we  would  have  to  ignore  a  great  body  of 

literary  evidence  that  supports  the  contrary: 

Now  at  last  we  had  our  perfect  torso  of  classical  Latin  poetry,  unless,  of 
course,  some  of  these  poets  actually  seemed  to  have  and — worse — to 
express  a  vested  interest  in  the  power  relations  inscribed  in  Roman  politics 
and  society.   What  if  they  were  implicated,  embedded,  compromised? 
Well,  then  out  as  well  with  the  fourth  book  of  Horace's  Odes  and  of 
Propertius'  elegies;  farewell  to  the  second  half  of  the  Aeneid;  goodbye  to 
Aristaeus  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgics — that  poem  ends,  as  everyone 
but  Vergil  seems  to  know,  with  the  death  of  Orpheus  and  not  the  rebirth  of 
the  bees  or  the  praise  of  Caesar. 

Griffin  also  contributes  to  this  argument  about  interpreting  poetry,  particularly  Augustan 

poetry: 

Students  of  ancient  poetry,  constantly  studying  what  remains  of  the  texts, 
are  tempted  to  explain  it  too  much  in  terms  of  itself:  of  literary  genres  and 
poetical  precedents.  There  is  in  reality  no  single  source  or  explanation  of 
a  work  of  literature,  and  customs  and  ideas  of  an  unliterary  sort  must  often 
be  invoked  if  we  are  to  understand.3 

R.  J.  Tarrant  challenges  the  perception  of  Vergil  as  being  withdrawn  from  politics  by 

discussing  the  relationship  between  Augustus  and  Vergil.   In  addition  to  the  numerous 

political  references  within  Vergil's  work,  we  know  that  Vergil  read  the  Georgics  to 

Augustus  as  well  as  books  II,  IV,  and  VI  of  the  Aeneid.  Perhaps  one  of  the  more 

compelling  arguments  to  connect  Vergil  with  Augustus  is  Augustus'  denial  of  Vergil's 

dying  request  to  destroy  the  Aeneid,  so  that  it  might  be  published.4  He  argues  that  Vergil 

at  the  same  time  both  engages  and  distances  himself  from  the  political  climate  of  his  day: 


1  Heinze.  Richard.  I  'irgil  's  Epic  Technique,  trans,  by  Hazel  and  David  Harvey  and  Fred  Robertson,  of 

Virgil's  Epische  Technik  (Berkeley:  The  University  of  California  Press,  1993),  p.  373. 

"  Habinek.  Thomas  N.   The  Politics  of  Latin  Literature:  Writing,  Identity,  and  Empire  in  Ancient  Rome 

(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  1998).  p.  24. 

3  Griffin.  Jasper.  "Love  and  Death."  Latin  Poets  and  Roman  Life  (Chapel  Hill :  The  North  Carolina 

University  Press.  1986),  p.  156. 

'Suetonius.  "The  Life  of  Vergil."  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  lines  37-42. 


Virgil's  poetry  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  degree  to  which  it  engages 
seriously  with  the  political  realities  of  his  time,  but  also,  it  can  be  argued, 
for  the  distance  that  it  maintains  from  those  realities,  and  for  what  many 
recent  critics  have  called  the  consistently  ambivalent  or  multi-vocal 
viewpoint  that  it  adopts  toward  them." 

Elaine  Fantham  mentions  Vergil's  relationship  with  Augustus  through  Pollio  and 

Maecenas.6  She  discusses  this  issue  of  patronage  and  its  influence  on  the  poet,  and  she 

seems  to  concede  that  although  Vergil  is  by  no  means  a  mouthpiece  for  Augustan 

propaganda,  he  was  influenced  by  Augustus'  goals  and  ideas  for  the  state: 

On  the  basis  of  the  ancient  evidence  for  the  private  relationships  of  the 
princeps  and  the  poets,  I  cannot  accept  that  either  Virgil  or  Horace  could 
have  composed  his  works  if  he  had  not  genuinely  known  and  admired  the 
Octavian  who  became  Augustus,  and  shared  most  of  his  ideals  and  aims. 

Moral  Virtue  and  Legitimacy  of  the  Government 

With  such  a  political  environment,  it  is  not  a  drastic  assertion  to  say  that  Vergil  is 

responding  to  his  own  times.  He  examines  the  problems  of  the  late  Republic  and  through 

his  writings  cleverly  suggests  a  method  of  resolving  many  current  issues.  One  of  the 

problems,  as  many  writers  of  Vergil's  time  believed,  was  a  general  lack  of  moral  virtue. 

For  instance,  Livy  romanticizes  the  past  and  advocates  a  return  to  a  more  virtuous  time  in 

his  preface  to  his  history  of  Rome: 

I  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the  much  more  serious  consideration  of 
the  kind  of  lives  our  ancestors  lived,  of  who  were  the  men,  and  what  the 
means  both  in  politics  and  war  by  which  Rome's  power  was  first  acquired 
and  subsequently  expanded;  I  would  then  have  him  trace  the  process  of 
our  moral  decline,  to  watch,  first,  the  sinking  of  the  foundations  of 
morality  as  the  old  teaching  was  allowed  to  lapse,  then  the  rapidly 
increasing  disintegration,  then  the  final  collapse  of  the  whole  edifice,  and 


5  Tarrant  R.  J.  "Poetry  and  Power:  Vergil's  Poetry  in  Contemporary  Context,"  The  Cambridge  Companion 
to  Virgil  ed.  Charles  Martindale  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press.  1997),  p.  170. 

6  Fantham.  Elaine.  Roman  Literary  Culture:  From  Cicero  toApuleius  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press.  1996).  p.  76-84. 

''Ibid.  p.  84. 
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the  dark  dawning  of  our  modern  day  when  we  can  neither  endure  our  vices 
nor  face  the  remedies  needed  to  cure  them. 

Fantham  points  out  Livy's  belief  that  authors  should  endorse  Augustus'  moral  reform  and 

notes  that  he  does  so  in  his  own  history: 

The  preface  clearly  conveys  the  urgent  need  for  the  reforms  of  the 
Augustan  program,  and  Livy's  fears  that  it  may  meet  resistance.  In  the 
same  way  Livy's  narrative  reconstructs  in  the  first  Romans  the  ideals  that 
Augustus  wanted  to  set  before  his  people. 

Vergil  seems  to  agree  with  Livy,  especially  about  the  importance  of  learning  from  the 

past: 

The  study  of  history  is  the  best  medicine  for  a  sick  mind;  for  in  history 
you  have  a  record  of  the  infinite  variety  of  human  experiences  plainly  set 
out  for  all  to  see;  and  in  that  record  you  can  find  for  yourself  and  your 
country  both  examples  and  warnings;  fine  things  to  take  as  models,  base 
things,  rotten  through  and  through,  to  avoid. 

Vergil  distances  himself  in  the  Georgics  by  using  elements  of  nature  to  discuss  matters  of 

state  and  in  the  Aeneidby  using  the  mythical  past  of  Rome  through  Aeneas.   Perhaps 

Vergil's  contemporaries  might  find  in  his  poetic  exploration  of  the  past  some  consolation 

for  the  present.  After  years  of  chaos  and  instability  associated  with  militaristic  rule 

because  of  the  vying  for  power  by  the  triumvirates  and  with  the  ruthlessness  of  the 

proscriptions,  people  were  eager  for  peace.  For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  gradual 

eroding  of  confidence  in  the  senate  and  government  due  to  their  favoring  their  own 

interests  over  the  common  good.  Galinsky  discusses  the  political  consequences  of  such  a 

lack  of  confidence: 


8  Livy.    The  Early  History  of  Rome  Books  I-VofThe  History  of  Rome  from  its  Foundation. 
Translated  by  Aubrey  De  Selincourt  (New  York:  Penguin  Books  USA  Inc.,  1971),  p.34,  I.I. 

9  Fantham,  Elaine.  Roman  Literary  Culture:  From  Cicero  to  Apuleius  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press.  1996),  p.  100. 

10  Livy.    The  Early  History  of  Rome  Books  I-V  of  The  History  of  Rome  from  its  Foundation. 
Translated  by  Aubrey  De  Selincourt  (New  York:  Penguin  Books  USA  Inc.,  1971),  p.34.  I.I. 
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The  failure  of  the  republic  was  perceived  at  the  time  as  the  failure  to 

adhere  to  a  traditional  value  system  that  placed  the  common  good,  the  res 

publico,  ahead  of  private  interests.  Without  this  central  attitude,  the 

famous  formal  checks  and  balances  were  ineffectual  and  could  lead  to 

paralysis.   As  so  often,  the  greatest  strength  of  the  republican  constitution 

was  also  its  greatest  liability:  it  depended  on  the  goodwill  and  cooperation 

of  all  those  involved  in  government  to  function  effectively.  ..The 

Augustan  solution,  therefore,  was  a  conscious  return  to  and  re-articulation 

•     •         1 1 
of  these  basic  values  and  principles. 

This  eroding  of  confidence  in  those  administering  the  law  is  dangerous  to  the  stability  of 

the  government  because  the  people  who  are  subject  to  the  laws  must  agree  to  follow 

them,  otherwise  the  laws  are  essentially  ineffective.       Thus,  Augustus  must  restore  this 

sense  of  legitimacy  to  the  Roman  people.   This  legitimacy  comes  from  either  natural  law 

or  positive  law  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  physis  or  nomos.  '   Augustus  tries  to 

establish  the  legitimacy  of  his  government  through  a  combination  of  physis  and  nomos, 

through  auctoritas  and  potestas.  14  Realizing  that  natural  law  had  more  influence  over  the 

people  than  sheer  force  or  the  threat  of  punishment,  Augustus  seems  to  be  trying  to 

accomplish  control  over  the  people  as  Livy  mentions  of  Numa:  "Rome  had  originally 

been  founded  by  force  of  arms;  the  new  king  now  prepared  to  give  the  community  a 

second  beginning,  this  time  on  the  solid  basis  of  law  and  religious  observance."1'   Vergil 

also  appeals  to  religion  as  motivation  to  do  good  with  his  creation  of  the  underworld  and 

the  idea  of  the  cycle  of  retribution  in  the  Aeneid.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero  all  believed 

that  ethics  played  an  integral  part  in  their  political  philosophy.   Particularly  the  Stoic- 


"  Galinsky.  Karl.  Augustan  Culture:  An  Interpretive  Introduction  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press. 
1996),  p.  6. 

12  Friedrich.  C.  J.  The  Philosophy  of  Law  in  Historical  Perspective  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1963),  p.  9. 

13  Ibid.  p.  13-34. 

"  Galinsky,  Karl.  Augustan  Culture:  An  Interpretive  Introduction  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1996),  p.  10-41. 

15  Livy.    The  Early  History  of  Rome  Books  I -V  of  The  History  of  Rome  from  its  Foundation. 
Translated  by  Aubrey  De  Selincourt  (New  York:  Penguin  Books  USA  Inc..  1971),  p.  54, 1. 19. 
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Ciceronian  legal  philosophy  is  "rooted  in  a  rational  ethic  to  which  there  is  ascribed  a 

universal  validity  as  a  law  of  human  nature."16  Vergil  explores  such  a  universality  of 

human  nature  in  the  characters  of  the  Aeneid.  Vergil,  like  Augustus,  seems  to  advocate  a 

return  to  a  more  ethical  system  of  government.   He  wants  to  restore  belief  in  Roman 

virtue.  Having  suffered  himself,  Vergil  wants  stability  and  peace,  and  he  wants  to  restore 

confidence  in  the  government  through  a  balance  of  auctoritas  and  potestas. 

Many  scholars  argue  the  various  interpretations  of  Georgics  IV,  as  Griffin  nicely 

lists,  concerning  either  political  propaganda,  moral,  religious,  or  political  and  moral. 

Horsfall  concedes  the  possibility  of  a  moral  didacticism  in  the  Georgics  as  far  as  the 

"moral  and  religious  values  attached  to  the  countryside. .  are  not  inappropriate  to  an  age 

of  reconstruction  and  renewal,  in  which  notable  weight  is  laid  upon  republican  usage  and 

precedent."18  While  all  of  these  different  approaches  explore  many  facets  of  the 

Georgics,  the  most  compelling  argument  is  the  political  and  moral  interpretation.   As 

Batstone  admits  in  the  beginning  of  his  article  about  the  Georgics. 

In  recent  years,  most  interpreters  have  agreed  that  the  poem  does  not 
really  tell  us  about  farming  but  about  ourselves  and  our  world: 
'didacticism  about  agriculture  proves  metaphor  for  didacticism  about 
man'.19 

While  Batstone  disagrees  with  the  notion  that  the  Georgics  can  be  seen  directly  as  a 

human  allegory  because  of  the  impossibility  of  projecting  human  problems  on  the  natural 

world,  he  does  agree  that  the  Georgics  provides  a  way  of  looking  critically  at  ourselves 


16  Friedrich.  C.  J.  The  Philosophy  of  Law  in  Historical  Perspective  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1963).  p.  33. 

17  Griffin,  Jasper.  "The  Fourth  Georgic.  Virgil  and  Rome."  Latin  Poets  and  Roman  Life  (Chapel  Hill:  The 
North  Carolina  University  Press.  1986).  p.  163-164. 

18  Horsfall.  Nicholas.  "Public.  Politics  and  Agriculture."  A  Companion  to  the  Study  of  Virgil  (New  York: 
E.  J.  Brill,  1995),  p.  69-70. 

19  Batstone.  William.  "Virgilian  Didaxis:  Value  and  Meaning  in  the  Georgics."  The  Cambridge 
Companion  to  Virgil,  ed.  Charles  Martindale  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press.  1997).  p.  125. 
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and  our  world.20  As  we  have  already  seen,  Vergil  was  clearly  influenced  by  his  own 
times,  and  there  is  evidence  of  this  throughout  his  writings.   Particularly  in  the  last  book 
of  the  Georgics,  Vergil  uses  bees  to  discuss  matters  of  state.  Much  as  Plato  does  in  the 
Republic,  Vergil  wishes  to  put  matters  of  state  in  a  context  in  which  they  might  be 
discussed  as  ideas  rather  than  realities.  Vergil's  "keeper"  is  much  like  Plato's 
"guardian."  Vergil's  bee  Utopia  is  very  similar  to  Plato's  ideal  state  in  that  all  are 
interested  in  the  common  good  and  are  relegated  to  their  respective  duties. 

In  the  Georgics,  Aristaeus  realizes  that  he  lost  his  bees  because  of  his  own  fault 
He  offended  Orpheus  by  chasing  his  bride,  Eurydice,  and  causing  her  death.   Aristaeus 
wants  to  restore  his  bees  and  does  so  by  the  help  of  his  divine  mother,  Cyrene.  Aeneas 
lost  Troy  and  must  found  another    He  also  solicits  the  help  of  his  divine  mother,  Venus. 
In  rebuilding  a  fallen  state,  the  leader  must  establish  legitimacy.   An  effective  way  of 
establishing  legitimacy  is  through  the  endorsement  of  the  gods.  Augustus,  in  claiming 
his  divine  descent,  asserts  this  type  of  endorsement.  After  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Octavian  successfully  rises  to  power  not  just  by  claiming  to  be  Caesar's  heir  but  the  heir 
of  a  god    Vergil  cleverly  chooses  his  hero  to  be  Aeneas,  the  son  of  Venus.   Vergil  creates 
a  Roman  epic  which  restores  a  sense  of  legitimacy  to  the  Roman  people. 

Pietas 
In  his  writings,  especially  in  theAeneid,  Vergil  creates  an  epic  hero  whose  main 
virtue  is  pietas.  Through  ins  pietas,  Aeneas  is  able  to  succeed  in  his  quest  to  create 
another  Troy,  Rome.   After  years  of  war  and  travelling,  Aeneas  seeks  stability  and  peace. 
He  also  must  find  a  balance  within  himself  in  order  to  be  the  leader  who  will  create  the 

20  Ibid.  p.  140. 


government  worthy  of  an  empire.  One  of  the  many  facets  of  the  Aeneid  is  that  it  can  be 

viewed  as  Vergil's  philosophical  exposition  of  government  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  epic 

As  R.  D.  Williams  considers  the  theme  of  imperial  destiny: 

There  is  also  very  much  in  the  Aeneid  itself  to  support  the  view  that  Rome 
and  Augustus  were  Virgil's  special  interests. .  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that 
the  Aeneid  is  a  panegyric  of  Rome,  nor  even  a  defense  of  Rome — but  that 
the  Roman  way  of  life,  the  march  of  Roman  history,  the  concept  of  Roman 
world-destiny  form  a  central  theme  of  the  poem  against  which  other 
aspects  of  human  behavior  and  aspiration  can  be  explored. 

Many  writers  of  Vergil's  time,  including  Vergil  himself,  believed  that  the  weakness  in 

the  government  of  the  late  Republic  was  a  failure  to  adhere  to  Roman  virtue  or  this  idea 

of  the  good    The  power  of  the  state  rests  in  its  legitimacy  to  the  people.   One  way  to 

establish  this  legitimacy  is  through  divine  power.  Throughout  the  Aeneid,  Vergil 

constantly  refers  to  the  "divine  will  of  the  gods"  that  drives  Aeneas  to  found  Rome,  thus 

establishing  the  legitimacy  of  the  Roman  state.   Vergil  creates  the  leader,  Aeneas,  who 

comes  from  divine  ancestry  but  has  very  human  weaknesses.  His  weaknesses  are  flaws 

in  the  realization  of  the  state  and  its  perfect  leader. 

Throughout  the  epic,  Aeneas  must  struggle  to  balance  the  forces  within  him,  furor 

vs.  pietas  or potestas  vs.  auctoritas.  Auctoritas  implies  a  sense  of  pietas  or  an  ethically 

desirable  behavior.  Auctoritas  is  authority  through  influence,  not  mere  power  or  force, 

potestas  and  furor,  as  exhibited  in  the  simile  of  Neptune  in  book  I  of  the  Aeneid. 

Galinsky  speaks  of  Neptune's  auctoritas  as  being  a  quality  desirable  in  any  leader,  not 

merely  a  specific  one: 

It  does  not  simply  represent  one  particular  historical  event. .  but  stresses 
an  exemplary  quality  in  a  generic  way,  making  it  applicable  to  many 
different  individuals  and  situations.  This  is  an  example  in  microcosm  of 


21  Williams.  R.  D.  "The  Purpose  of  the  Aeneid,"  Oxford  Readings  in  Vergil's  Aeneid,  ed.  S.  J.  Harrison 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1990).  p.  21-22. 


the  multi-layered  nature  of  characters  of  the  Aeneid  and  of  the  epic  itself; 
the  search  for  the  proper  equilibrium  between  the  exemplary  and  the 
individual  is  one  of  the  principle  creative  tensions  in  the  Aeneid22 

Vergil  is  trying  to  create  a  different  leader  in  the  Aeneid  than  what  we  find  in  the  Odyssey 

with  Odysseus  because  Aeneas  is  noted  for  his pietas,  as  R.  D.  Williams  makes  the 

comparison: 

Odysseus  is  trying  to  get  home  to  resume  his  old  life  in  Ithaca  exactly  as 
he  left  it,  but  Aeneas  has  to  find  a  new  home  and  to  build  a  new  way  of 
life. .  Odysseus  is  the  great  individualist,  but  Aeneas  has  to  be  the  social 
man,  insignis  pietate.  And  this  he  has  to  learn  as  he  leaves  the  heroic 
world  and  leads  his  men  into  the  complex  confusion  of  a  more  socially 
responsible  way  of  life.23 

Aeneas,  like  Augustus,  must  find  a  balance  between  auctoritas  and  potestas,  furor  and 

pietas,  in  order  to  be  the  good  leader  in  his  new  Troy,  as  Galinsky  emphasizes: 

Vergil  reinforces  the  meaning  of  the  simile  of  the  statesman:  such  order 
cannot  be  established  merely  in  an  external  way,  as  by  the  use  of  force,  but 
has  to  come  about  by  the  practice  of  virtues  such  as  self-control  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good.  That  kind  of  pietas  is  the  basis  for  the 
auctoritas  of  the  statesman.24 

When  Aeneas  arrives  in  Italy,  he  wins  the  betrothal  to  Lavinia  because  of  "the 

will  of  the  gods."  Turnus  refuses  to  acknowledge  this  legitimacy,  and  as  a  result,  Aeneas 

must  assert  his  power  through  force.  At  the  end  of  the  Aeneid,  Aeneas  allows  h'xs,  furor  to 

overcome  him,  and  he  brutally  destroys  Turnus.   Aeneas,  like  mankind,  has  a  duality 

within  him,  participating  in  the  fiery  energy  and  the  prison-like  body,  as  Anchises 

explains  in  book  VI  of  the  Aeneid.  Aeneas'  duality  is  more  extreme,  being  part  mortal 


"  Galinsky.  Karl.  Augustan  Culture:  An  Interpretive  Introduction  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press. 
1996).  p.  23-24. 

~3  Williams.  R  D.  "The  Purpose  of  the  Aeneid,"  Oxford  Readings  in  Vergil's  Aeneid,  ed.  S.  J.  Harrison 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1990),  p.  28. 

Galinsky.  Karl.  Augustan  Culture:  An  Interpretive  Introduction  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press. 
1996).  p.  239. 


and  divine  through  his  parents.  Perhaps  Aeneas  is  justified  in  killing  Turnus,  as  Tarrant 
explains: 

In  philosophical  terms — and  Virgil  was  a  serious  student  of  philosophy, 
though  not  an  adherent  of  any  single  school — Virgil's  viewpoint  combines 
an  Aristotelian  acceptance  of  anger  as  justified  in  certain  conditions  with  a 
Stoic's  horror  of  the  emotion  itself  and  of  its  effects  on  the  person  who 
acts  under  its  influence.  Both  views  are  able  to  coexist  because  they  are 
situated  within  a  Platonic  conception  of  human  nature  as  intrinsically 
divided,  the  model  explicitly  set  forth  by  Anchises  in  speaking  to  his  son 
in  the  Underworld. 

Clearly,  Vergil  wishes  to  emphasize  the  need  for  balance,  especially  within  a  leader  and 

in  the  state,  as  R.  O.  A.  M.  Lyme  discusses  pietas  and  furor  in  the  context  of  war  in  the 

Aeneid. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  in  the  Aeneid  Vergil  suggests  the  close 
association,  even  identity,  of  a  whole  range  of  apparently  distinct  violent 
emotions  (rage,  passionate  love,  despair),  calling  them  Juror,  'madness'; 
and  that  of  course  in  the  Stoic  manner.  Further,  he  represents  all  furor  as 
the  inimical  polarity  to  everything  that  makes  for  peace,  civilized  Empire, 
and  justice;  in  particular ////w  is  the  inimical  polarity  to  the  cardinal  virtue 
of  pietas. 

Aeneas  survived  Troy  and  made  it  to  Italy  by  his  pietas,  not  by  his  furor.  As  the  reader 

learns  in  book  II,  during  the  fall  of  Troy  Aeneas  is  often  seized  with  furor.  Only  through 

the  intercession  of  his  mother  and  his  wife  at  different  times,  does  he  successfully  lead 

his  father,  son,  and  people  to  safety. 

Aeneas  is  able  to  descend  to  the  underworld  by  his  pietas.  When  Aeneas  arrives 

at  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl,  he  appeals  to  hispietas  and  to  his  divine  ancestry  for  admittance 

to  Avernus.   Aeneas  must  obtain  the  golden  bough  as  proof  of  his  pietas,  for  the  bough 

comes  loose  for  those  Fate  has  allowed  to  go  to  the  underworld  and  is  not  torn  off  by 


25  Tarrant,  R.  J.  "Poetry  and  Power:  Vergil's  Poetry  in  Contemporary  Context"  The  Cambridge  Companion 
to  Virgil,  ed.  Charles  Martindale  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1997),  p.  181. 
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force.  Aeneas  was  only  able  to  find  the  golden  bough  with  the  help  of  his  mother,  who 
sends  her  birds  to  lead  him  to  the  tree.  Aeneas  has  proved  his  worth  and  merit  by  his 
obtaining  the  bough.   As  he  is  about  to  descend  to  the  underworld,  the  Sibyl  shouts  to 
those  at  the  sacrifices:  "procul  o,  procul  este,  profani ...totoque  absistite  luco;  tuque 
invade  viam  vaginaque  ehpeferrum:  nunc  atiimis  opus,  Aenea,  nunc  pectore  firmo  "2 
The  underworld  legitimizes  Roman  morality  by  establishing  justice  and  giving  the 
reasons  for  striving  towards  virtue.  When  Aeneas  sees  the  images  of  Grief  and  Cares  and 
the  others,  in  fear  he  draws  his  sword.  However,  the  sword  or  force  is  powerless  against 
such  problems  of  the  state.  As  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  approach  the  River  Styx,  Charon 
questions  his  legitimacy.  More  weight  is  given  to  his pietas  than  his  divine  ancestry 
Charon  mentions  others  with  divine  ancestry  who  used  force  to  enter  into  the  underworld 
and  caused  havoc.  The  Sibyl  replies  that  Aeneas  is  famed  for  piety  and  arms,  but  seeing 
that  Charon  is  little  moved  at  the  sight  of  him,  she  reveals  the  golden  bough  from  beneath 
her  cloak.28  Charon  is  surprised  to  see  the  bough,  such  proof  of  pietas  by  divine 
endorsement.  Thus,  through  his  pietas  not  his  furor,  does  Aeneas  descend  to  the 
underworld  and  return  with  the  knowledge  that  makes  him  capable  to  be  the  leader  of  his 
new  kingdom    Likewise,  Augustus  must  prove  his  merit  through  pietas  and  auctoritas 
rather  than  furor. 


26  Lyne,  R.  O.  A.  M.  "Vergil  and  the  Politics  of  War."  Oxford  Readings  in  Vergil 'sAeneid,  ed.  S.  J. 
Harrison  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1990),  p.  320. 

27  Vergil.  TheAeneid.  Vl.258-261. 
28 The  Aeneid.  VI.405-406. 
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While  a  poet  in  his  own  right,  Vergil  must  also  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  times  in 
which  he  wrote.  It  is  evident  in  his  own  works,  particularly  in  the  Georgics  and  in  the 
Aetieid,  that  Vergil  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  political  climate  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  Particularly  in  the  last  book  of  the  Georgics,  Vergil's  description  of  bees  and  their 
world  has  many  political  allusions,  as  Vergil  suggests  in  the  beginning:  "admiranda  tibi 
levium  spectacula  rerum"29  The  anthropomorphic  bees  allow  Vergil  the  grounds  in 
which  to  critique  government  and  to  suggest  ways  to  rebuild  the  state.  At  the  end  of  the 
Georgics,  Vergil  alludes  to  a  "rebirth"  of  the  state  through  the  story  of  Aristaeus  and  his 
bees'  regeneration.   Vergil  continues  these  themes  throughout  the  Aeneid  as  Aeneas 
searches  for  the  site  for  the  rebirth  of  Troy,  his  symbolic  "death"  in  descending  to  the 
underworld,  and  his  eventual  conquest  and  "rebirth"  in  Italy. 


Vergil.  The  Georgics.  IV. 3. 
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Georgics  IV 


Bees 

Bees,  by  their  very  nature,  serve  as  a  means  of  discussing  matters  of  state.  In  the 

beginning  of  book  IV  of  the  Georgics,  Vergil  states  his  intention  to  use  the  miniature 

world  of  bees  to  examine  larger  issues: 

admiranda  tibt  levium  spectacula  return 
magnanimosque  duces  totiusque  ordine  gentis 
mores  et  studia  etpopulos  et  proelia  dicam. 
In  tenia  labor;  at  tenuis  nott  gloria,  si  quern 
numina  laeva  sittunt  auditque  vocatus  Apollo: 

Book  IV  of  the  Georgics  allows  Vergil  to  critique  government  and  to  assert  his  own 

political  philosophy  in  the  guise  of  a  farming  poem.  To  this  end,  he  divides  the  poem 

into  various  sections.  Vergil  begins  with  the  idea  that  the  "keeper"  must  find  the  perfect 

site  for  his  kingdom  of  bees.   After  the  site  is  chosen,  Vergil  discusses  the  problems  that 

the  "keeper"  of  the  bees  might  encounter  and  offers  suggestions  to  resolve  these 

problems.  Vergil  states  the  main  two  problems  with  bees,  civil  war  and  aimlessness, 

early  in  the  poem.   The  third  and  last  problem,  devastation  by  disease,  leads  into  his  story 

of  Aristaeus  and  his  quest  to  regain  his  bees,  which  can  be  viewed  as  a  political  rebirth 

In  between  these  two  sections,  Vergil  interrupts  the  poem  to  discuss  an  old  man  and  his 

garden,  and  then  picks  up  with  a  discussion  on  the  mystical  nature  of  bees  as  a  gift  from 

Jupiter.  Many  of  these  themes  reappear  in  the  Aeneid,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the 

last  book  of  the  Georgics  heavily  adumbrates  his  later  work,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 

following  discussion.   In  the  Georgics,  Vergil  does  not  merely  reflect  the  political  events 

of  his  time  but  rather  discusses  political  issues  in  a  larger  context  with  the  hope  that  his 

political  discourse  may  shed  light  on  the  darkness  of  his  own  time. 


Vergil.  The  Georgics.  IV.3-10. 
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Vergil  begins  his  didactic  poem  about  bees  by  instructing  the  "keeper"  to  find  a 
perfect  site  for  the  bees.   Vergil  sets  this  section  in  the  springtime  "vere  suo"  as  if  to 
suggest  the  birth  or  beginning  of  a  new  kingdom.'"   It  is  no  coincidence  that  in  the 
Aeneid,  Aeneas  searches  for  the  perfect  site  in  which  to  found  the  new  Troy.32  Location 
plays  a  fundamental  part  in  the  formation  of  a  state,  particularly  if  the  state  is  destined  for 
greatness  by  the  will  of  the  gods.  Thus  when  Aeneas  arrives  in  Italy  at  the  future  site  of 
Rome,  his  coming  is  marked  by  the  portent  of  the  bees,  not  only  suggesting  divine 
endorsement  of  his  future  kingdom  but  also  a  rebirth  of  the  state.33 

In  the  Geor'gics,  Vergil  emphasizes  location  because  of  its  enormous  impact  on 
the  success  of  the  kingdom.   Vergil  lists  the  dangers  that  the  "keeper"  must  avoid  in 
finding  the  perfect  site.  Bees  are  threatened  by  a  number  of  natural  enemies,  forces  in 
nature  as  well  as  other  animals.  The  best  site  for  the  bees  is  in  a  very  positive  natural 
surrounding  with  plenty  of  shade  and  water.  Vergil  then  explains  the  importance  of  a 
sound  dwelling  for  the  bees.  In  forming  his  kingdom  of  bees,  the  "keeper"  must  ensure  a 
good  environment  for  his  bees,  especially  the  durability  of  the  hive.   Protection  from 
"enemies"  and  the  basic  necessities  of  food  and  shelter  are  crucial  for  any  kingdom 
Vergil  ends  the  section  with  a  list  of  superstitions,  proving  the  importance  of  good 
auspices  in  the  founding  of  a  state. 

Vergil  makes  a  transition  into  the  next  section  with  the  progression  of  time  into  a 
new  season.   Summer  has  arrived,  so  the  kingdom  has  progressed  beyond  the  initial 
stages  to  a  thriving,  productive  kingdom: 

Quod  superest,  ubi  pulscan  hiemem  Sol  aureus  egil 


31  The  Georgics.  IV. 22. 

32  See  section  "Journey  to  Italy." 

33  Vergil.  TheAeneid.  VII.64-70.  See  p.  24-25. 
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sub  terras  caelumque  aestiva  luce  reclusit, 
illae  continuo  saltus  silvasque  peragrant 
purpureosque  metunt  flares  etflumina  libant 
summa  /eves.  Hinc  nescio  qua  dulcedine  laetae 
progeniem  nidosque  fovent,  hinc  arte  recentis 
excudunt ceras et mella  tenacia  fingunt iA 

In  a  thriving  environment,  the  bees  attend  to  their  young  and  to  their  homes  as  well  as 

work  productively  forging  wax  and  making  honey.  This  passage  reminds  one  of  the 

descriptions  of  Dido's  kingdom  before  Aeneas  and  his  men  arrive. 

Vergil  changes  the  mood  from  this  idyllic  setting  to  discuss  possible  problems 

within  his  kingdom  of  bees.  The  first  of  the  problems  that  Vergil  mentions  is  civil  war: 

"Sin  autem  adpugnam  exierint—nam  saepe  duobus  regibus  incessit  magna  discordia 

motu"3b  The  excitement  of  the  bees  is  no  longer  channeled  in  a  productive  manner  but 

rather  is  an  incitement  for  war.  Vergil's  description  of  bees  in  this  passage  is  extremely 

anthropomorphic.   Clearly  Vergil  wishes  to  connect  the  bees'  reality  with  his  own. 

Vergil  recommends  that  the  "keeper"  eliminate  the  weaker  of  the  two  leaders  in  order  to 

preserve  the  well-being  of  the  kingdom  of  bees: 

Verum  ubi  ductores  acie  revocaveris  ambo, 
deterior  qui  visus,  eum,  ne  prodigus  obsit, 
dede  neci;  melior  vacua  sine  regnet  in  aula: 

Similarly,  at  the  end  of  the  Aeneid,  Aeneas  must  eliminate  Turnus  in  order  to  preserve  the 

future  well  being  of  Rome.38  Vergil  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two  leaders, 

using  the  description  to  show  the  qualities  of  a  good  leader: 

Alter  erit  maculis  auro  squalentibus  ardens 
nam  duo  sunt  genera:  hie  melior,  insignis  et  ore 


34  The  Georgics.  IV.51-57. 
35TheAeneid  1.430-436.  Seep.  23. 

36  The  Georgics.  IV.67-68. 

37  The  Georgics.  IV.88-90. 
38 'The Aeneid.  XII.950-952. 
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et  rutilis  darns  squamis;  ille  horridus  alter 
desidia  latamque  trahens  inglorius  alvum. 

The  description  of  the  better  leader  is  similar  to  the  description  of  Aeneas  with  his  shield 

in  book  VIII  of  the  Aeneid.     Vergil  shows  the  better  leader  as  emanating  valor  with  the 

use  of  militaristic  terms,  but  the  inferior  leader  exhibits  his  weaknesses  with  his  sloth  and 

bloated  paunch.  Vergil  demonstrates  the  importance  of  a  good  leader  by  showing  that  the 

followers  reflect  their  own  leader: 

Ut  binae  regum  fades,  ita  corpora  pie  bis. 
Namqne  aliae  turpes  horrent,  ceu  pulvere  ab  alto 
cum  venit  et  sicco  terram  spuit  ore  viator 
aridus;  elucent  aliae  et  fulgore  coruscant 
ar denies  auro  et  paribus  I  ita  corpora  guttis4i 

Thus,  a  good  leader  will  reflect  the  virtues  that  he  wishes  to  establish  and  to  strengthen  in 

his  own  kingdom  by  being  a  good  example  for  his  people.  Naturally,  the  better  breed 

will  be  the  more  productive  and  is  the  most  desirable. 

The  second  major  threat  to  the  kingdom  of  bees  is  aimlessness.    Vergil  warns  the 

"keeper"  that  he  must  intervene  when  the  bees  become  idle: 

At  cum  incerta  volant  caeloque  examina  ludunt 
contemnuntque  favos  et  frigida  tecta  relinquunt, 
instabilis  animos  ludo  prohibebis  inani.2 

Aimlessness  is  almost  as  destructive  for  the  kingdom  of  bees  as  civil  war.  Both  extremes 

are  undesirable  because  they  distract  the  bees  from  their  duties.  Bees  are  admirable 

because  of  the  work  ethic  associated  with  them.   The  inferior  leader  of  the  bees  is 

distinguished  because  of  his  sloth  and  his  bloated  paunch,  both  signs  of  the 

destructiveness  of  aimlessness.  Likewise  in  the  Aeneid,  Dido  is  criticized  for  her  idleness 


39  The  Georgics.  IV.  92-94. 

40  See  p.  54. 

41  The  Georgics.  IV.95-99. 
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with  Aeneas  and  for  her  forgetfulness  of  her  kingdom.   As  the  bees  of  the  inferior  leader 

acquire  the  same  attributes  of  their  leader.  Dido's  kingdom  of  "bees"  no  longer  build  the 

city  and  are  themselves  taken  with  idleness.  ~   Vergil's  remedy  to  this  aimlessness  in  the 

Georgics  appears  extreme: 

Nee  magtius  prohibere  labor:  hi  regibus  a/as 
eripe;  nan  illis  quisquam  cunctantibus  ahum 
ire  iter  ant  castris  audebit  vellere  signa. 

Vergil  suggests  to  the  beekeeper  that  he  should  disable  the  leaders    By  doing  so,  the 

beekeeper  eliminates  the  problem.  The  other  bees  will  not  dare  disobey  if  they  have  no 

leader  to  follow.   Instead  Vergil  instructs  the  beekeeper  to  tempt  them  with  gardens  and 

flowers  as  if  to  lure  them  to  peace.  Vergil  emphasizes  the  duty  of  the  "keeper"  to  do  this 

himself  by  repeating  ipse4'   The  "keeper"  must  tempt  the  bees  to  peace  by  creating  a 

peaceful  environment  of  flowers  and  herbs.   Vergil  emphasizes  that  the  "keeper"  is  the 

one  who  must  do  the  difficult  labor  to  secure  a  good  community  of  bees. 

Vergil  makes  a  transition  from  discussing  the  major  threats  to  a  kingdom  of  bees 

to  the  importance  of  a  strong  work  ethic  as  exemplified  in  the  story  of  the  old  man. 

Vergil's  description  of  the  old  man  is  one  of  admiration.  The  old  man  is  depicted  as  a 

king  over  his  garden.  Throughout  the  year  the  old  man  labors  in  his  garden  and  as  a 

result,  reaps  the  benefits  of  his  produce  before  the  normal  season.  While  this  little  story 

that  Vergil  inserts  in  his  poem  about  bees  seems  misplaced,  Vergil  is  emphasizing  the 

importance  of  diligence  in  his  king  or  "keeper."  His  "keeper"  must  not  only  avoid 


The  Georgics.  IV.  103-105. 
Seep.  40-41. 

The  Georgics.  IV.  106- 108. 

The  Georgics.  IV 109- 115. 
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aimlessness  in  the  hive,  but  he  must  conscientiously  work  to  better  his  community  of 

bees. 

In  the  next  section,  Vergil  discusses  the  mystical  nature  of  bees.   Vergil  attributes 

the  nature  of  the  bees  to  a  gift  from  Jupiter  for  their  service  of  providing  honey  to  him  as 

an  infant  when  he  was  hidden  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Dicte.  Vergil  describes  the  nature  of 

bees  as  having  the  potential  for  a  perfect  state,  one  in  which  all  work  for  the  common 

good.  Each  bee  has  his  respective  duties  and  works  diligently  for  the  betterment  of  all: 

Solae  communis  natos,  consortia  tecta 
urbis  habent,  magnisque  agitant  sub  legibus  aevum, 
et  patriam  solae  et  certos  novere  penatis, 
venturaeque  hiemis  memores  aestate  labor  em 
experiuntur  et  in  medium  quaesita  reponunt. 

The  bees  exhibit  almost  ideal  human-like  qualities  of  hard  work  and  pietas.  Vergil 

compares  the  diligent  hive  of  bees  to  the  workshop  of  the  Cyclopes.  Each  example  is 

given  as  ideal  circumstances,  both  working  efficiently  with  no  dispute  over  duty  or 

power    It  seems  comical  to  compare  the  tiny  bees  to  the  gigantic  Cyclopes,  but  Vergil 

cleverly  illustrates  truths  that  work  on  multiple  levels.  Just  as  he  is  using  a  community  of 

tiny  bees  to  discuss  a  larger  concept  of  political  philosophy,  likewise  he  can  adjust  the 

scope  to  encompass  both  the  narrow  and  holistic  perspectives.   Vergil  can  incorporate  the 

miniature  world  of  bees  and  go  beyond  humans  to  the  gigantic  world  of  Cyclopes.   In 

such  a  world,  duty  is  shared  between  the  young  and  the  old.  All  work  for  the  common 

good  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

Next  Vergil  marvels  at  the  other  mystifying  quality  of  bees — asexual 
reproduction: 

Ilium  adeo  placuisse  apibus  mirabere  morem, 


TheGeorgics.  IV.  153-157. 
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quod  neque  concubitu  indulgent,  nee  corpora  segues 
in  I  'enerem  solvunt  out  fetus  nixibus  edunt; 
verum  ipsae  efoliis  natos  et  suavibus  her  bis 
ore  legunt,  ipsae  regem  pan'osque  Quirites 
sufficiunt,  aulasque  et  cerea  regna  refingunt. 

The  bees  are  not  subjected  to  Venus  in  order  to  reproduce    The  bees  are  given  the  gift  of 

reproducing  asexually,  by  gathering  their  offspring  from  leaves  and  herbs.  The  bees  are 

free  from  the  dangers  of  "indulging  in  Venus"  which  appear  in  the  Aeneid  when  Vergil 

presents  the  destructive  nature  of  love  to  a  leader  in  the  episode  with  Dido. 

Another  admirable  quality  of  the  bees  is  their  devotion  to  the  state  even  if  it 

means  death  to  them  in  order  to  fulfill  their  duty.48  Vergil  mentions  the  brevity  of  the 

lives  of  bees  but  the  immortality  of  their  stock.49  The  bees  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 

greater  good.  While  the  one  bee  may  have  a  short  life  span,  his  nature  and  his 

willingness  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  the  community  allows  the  stock  to  obtain 

immortality.  Vergil  reiterates  this  idea  throughout  the  Aeneid,  especially  in  the  death  of 

Pallas,  by  emphasizing  the  cost  of  greatness,  the  cost  of  an  empire."     Since  bees  possess 

all  of  these  mystifying  qualities,  Vergil  explains  the  nature  of  bees  as  participating  in  the 

divine,  adumbrating  the  speech  of  Anchises  to  Aeneas  in  book  VI  of  the  Aeneid  about  the 

cyclical  nature  of  life: 

His  quidam  signis  atque  haec  exempla  secuti 
esse  apibus  partem  divinae  mentis  et  haustus 
aetherios  dixere;  deum  namque  ire  per  omnia, 
terrasque  tractusque  maris  caelumque  profundum; 
hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  fer arum, 
quemque  sibi  tenuis  nascentem  arcessere  vitas; 
scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde  ac  resoluta  referri 
omnia,  nee  morti  esse  locum,  sed  viva  volare 


TheGeorgics.  IV.  197-202. 

The  Georgics.  IV.203-205. 

The  Georgics.  IV.206-209. 
See  p.  57-58. 
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sideris  in  mimerum  at  que  alto  succedere  cae/o5i 
It  is  this  divine  nature  that  links  the  bees  with  the  idea  of  rebirth,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  greater  detail  in  the  next  section. 

Vergil  returns  to  the  discussion  of  maintaining  the  community  of  bees  by 
describing  in  great  detail  their  willingness  to  protect  their  hive  when  the  beekeeper  comes 
to  collect  honey.  Although  the  bees  resist  any  destruction  to  their  hive,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  "keeper"  to  fumigate  the  hive  regularly  and  to  examine  the  hive  to  detect  any  possible 
infestations  in  the  hive,  whether  it  is  a  newt  nibbling  at  the  hive  or  a  spider  whose  webs 
contaminate  the  comb."2  Likewise  in  the  Aeneid,  Aeneas  and  his  men  encounter  their 
own  enemies  to  "the  hive"  with  the  Cyclopes  and  the  harpies." 

Another  major  threat  to  the  hive  is  pestilence.   Vergil  relates  human  troubles  to 
those  of  the  bees  in  this  passage.  The  bees  have  funeral  processions  for  their  dead,  and 
they  react  to  the  disease  as  if  they  were  human.  This  passage  is  remarkably  similar  to  the 
passage  in  the  Aeneid  in  which  pestilence  destroys  Aeneas'  men  at  Crete. ?4  Vergil  warns 
against  this  type  of  behavior  and  instructs  the  "keeper"  to  coax  the  bees  out  of  their 
misery  with  fragrances  and  herbs.   Again,  the  "keeper"  cares  for  the  hive  and  has  the 
power  to  intervene  in  order  to  prevent  possible  disaster  should  any  troubles  arise. 

However,  Vergil  also  mentions  the  possibility  of  losing  the  entire  community  of 
bees.   In  this  instance,  the  "keeper"  must  resort  to  more  drastic  measures,  the  secret  of 
bugonia,  bees  regenerating  from  the  carcass  of  a  young  bullock.   Vergil  describes  the 


5]The  Georgics.  IV.219-227.  See  p.  24,  45. 

52  The  Georgics.  IV.242-247. 

53  See  p.  37.  38. 

54  The  Aeneid.  111.137-142.  Seep.  35. 
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process  ofbugonia  in  graphic  detail.55  After  the  description  of  the  process,  Vergil  traces 
the  history  of  the  method  ofbugonia  to  the  story  of  Aristaeus  and  how  he  lost  his  entire 
community  of  bees.   In  the  story  of  Aristaeus,  Vergil  recounts  the  myth  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  before  returning  to  Aristaeus,  to  the  bees,  and  to  the  Georgics  as  a  whole, 
completing  the  ring  composition.  In  the  content  as  well  as  the  form,  Vergil  is 
emphasizing  a  cyclical  nature  of  things,  a  rebirth,  which  brings  us  to  the  next  section. 
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Orpheus  and  Rebirth 

Orpheus  is  an  enigmatic  figure  in  Vergil,  appearing  in  Eclogues  III,  IV,  VI,  and 
VIII,  in  book  VI  of  the  Aeneid,  and  most  memorably  in  Georgics  IV.   Orpheus  is 
shrouded  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  particularly  his  association  with  rebirth.   Orpheus  is  a 
compelling  model  for  Vergil's  hero,  Aeneas,  who  also  is  struggling  to  maintain  the 
delicate  balance  between  the  varying  forces  within  him — -Juror  and pietas,  auctoritas  and 
potestas.  Throughout  the  Aeneid,  Aeneas  encounters  experiences  that  help  him  become  a 
true  leader  by  mastering  the  duality  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  the  human  side  versus 
pietas. 

Orpheus  has  long  been  associated  with  rebirth  because  of  his  journey  to  the 
underworld  to  retrieve  his  lost  bride,  Eurydice,  and  because  of  the  similarity  of  his  death 
with  that  of  Dionysos.   Dionysos  was  ripped  into  pieces  and  eaten  by  the  Titans.  Zeus 
struck  the  Titans  with  a  bolt  of  lightning  and  humans  sprung  up  from  their  ashes.  Thus, 
humans  have  a  dual  nature,  that  of  the  divine,  the  soul,  and  that  of  the  "evil"  Titans,  the 
body.56  Vergil  tells  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  in  book 
IV  of  the  Georgics.  One  of  the  more  mysterious  aspects  of  Vergil's  retelling  of  the 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice  myth  is  its  placement  at  the  end  of  the  Georgics  within  a  story 
about  Aristaeus  and  his  bees.   Aristaeus'  bees  are  dying,  and  he  learns  from  Proteus  that 
he  has  offended  Orpheus.  Aristaeus  atones  for  his  wrong  against  Orpheus  by  making 
sacrifices,  and  the  bees  are  mysteriously  regenerated  from  the  paunch  of  an  ox.   Vergil 
makes  the  association  between  the  regeneration  of  the  bees  and  Orpheus  at  the  end  of  the 
Georgics.  Clearly  the  bees  in  the  story  of  Aristaeus  are  connected  with  type  of  rebirth, 
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the  rebirth  of  the  state.  In  addition,  bees  appear  in  rather  important  places  in  the  Aeneid, 
also  suggesting  a  type  of  rebirth. 

Vergil  tells  the  story  about  Aristaeus  losing  his  bees  in  order  to  reveal  the  secret 
of  bugonia,  regeneration  of  the  bees  through  the  paunch  of  an  ox.   Aristaeus  loses  his 
bees  as  a  result  of  famine  and  disease  and  wants  to  restore  his  community  of  bees. 
Aristaeus  is  like  the  "keeper"  of  the  bees  to  whom  Vergil  refers  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Georgics.  Aristaeus  has  lost  his  kingdom  of  bees  and  must  "create" 
another.  Vergil  emphasizes  the  importance  of  transformation  by  having  Aristaeus' 
mother  send  him  to  the  seer  Proteus  who  changes  into  all  types  of  forms  before  returning 
to  his  normal  shape.  Aristaeus  has  lost  the  bees  because  of  his  own  fault  and  must  atone 
for  his  offense  by  performing  sacrifices  to  Orpheus.  Only  in  this  way  will  Aristaeus 
regain  his  kingdom  of  bees  and  will  become  king  again,  a  type  of  political  rebirth  or 
restoration  of  state. 

In  addition  to  the  rebirth  in  the  Georgics  with  Aristaeus  and  his  kingdom  of  bees, 

there  are  several  places  in  the  Aeneid  which  suggest  this  type  of  connection.   In  book  I  of 

the  Aeneid,  when  Aeneas  is  approaching  Carthage,  he  looks  upon  the  people  of  Tyre 

building  the  city  and  describes  them  as  bees: 

Qua/is  apes  aestate  nova  per  florea  rura 

exercet  sub  sole  labor,  cum  gentis  adultos 

educunt  fetus,  aut  cum  liquentia  me/la 

stipant  et  dulci  distendunt  Hectare  cellas, 

aut  onera  accipiunt  venientum,  aut  augmine  facto 

ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  praesepibus  arcent; 

fervet  opus  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  me/la57 


56  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Protrepticus  II.  15.  Translated  by  Barry  B.  Powell  Classical  Myth  (Englewood 
Cliffs:  Prentice  Hall.  Inc.,  1995),  p.  314-315. 

57  Vergil.  The  Aeneid.  1.430-436.  See  p.  39. 
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Earlier,  Venus  told  Aeneas  about  how  Dido  had  to  flee  her  old  kingdom  after  the  murder 

of  her  husband  by  her  brother.  Dido  took  the  wealth  of  Sychaeus  and  started  a  new 

kingdom  in  Africa  at  Carthage.  Here  again,  bees  are  a  symbol  of  a  rebirth  of  the  state  as 

Dido's  kingdom  starts  anew. 

Another  place  where  bees  appear  again  as  a  political  rebirth  is  in  book  VI.  After 

Aeneas  has  journeyed  with  the  Sibyl  through  the  underworld  and  has  finally  arrived  at  the 

Elysian  Fields,  he  talks  to  his  father  Anchises  who  explains  the  cycle  of  transmigration 

and  relates  the  future  leaders  of  Rome.  When  Aeneas  first  catches  sight  of  the  souls 

gathering  around  the  bank  near  the  river  Lethe,  the  souls  are  compared  to  bees: 

Interea  videt  Aeneas  in  valle  reducta 
secluswn  nemus  et  virgulta  sonantia  silvae 
Lethaeumque,  domos  placidas  qui  praenatat,  amnem. 
Hunc  circwn  innumerae  gentes  populique  volabant; 
ac  veluti  in  pratis  ubi  apes  aestate  serena 
floribus  insidunt  variis  et  Candida  circwn 
Mia  funduntur,  strepit  omnis  murmure  campus. 

The  bees  are  used  to  describe  the  souls  who  are  drinking  from  the  River  of  Forgetfulness 

about  to  be  reborn  into  the  world  above.  Orpheus  is  mentioned  as  well  as  being  here  in 

the  Elysian  Fields  with  Anchises.  He,  as  well  as  Anchises,  seems  to  have  been  purified 

and  no  longer  to  have  need  of  the  cycle  of  rebirth.  Anchises  describes  the  process  of 

metempsychosis  to  Aeneas  and  then  relates  the  future  heroes  of  Rome.  While  there  are 

definite  philosophical  and  religious  aspects  to  the  exposition  pointing  to  Orphism, 

Pythagoreanism,  and  Platonism,  one  cannot  overlook  the  political  aspects  of  Anchises' 

exposition.   Rome  is  Troy's  rebirth 

Bees  appear  again  to  symbolize  the  political  rebirth  of  Troy  in  book  VII  of  the 

Aeneid.  An  omen  of  bees  appears  to  King  Latinus: 
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Hums  apes  summum  densae  (mirabile  dictu), 
stridor  e  ingenti  liquidum  trans  aether  a  vectae, 
obsedere  apicem  et  pedibus  per  mutua  nexis 
examen  subitum  ramo  frondente  pependit. 
Contimto  vates  'externum  cernimus,  '  inquit, 
'adventare  virum  et  partis  petere  agmen  easdem 
partibus  ex  isdem  et  summa  dominarier  arce.1 

Aeneas  is  the  "keeper"  of  the  bees,  the  leader  who  is  starting  his  kingdom  anew.  The 

portent  of  the  bees  to  Latinus  asserts  Aeneas'  legitimacy  as  the  future  husband  to  Lavinia 

and  thus,  the  heir  of  Latinus'  kingdom.   Although  aware  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  Latinus 

repeatedly  breaks  the  treaty  with  Aeneas  because  of  his  love  for  Turnus  and  as  a  result, 

he  provokes  war  with  Aeneas.   Aeneas,  like  Aristaeus,  must  reclaim  his  right  to  rule. 

Latinus'  kingdom  must  fall  so  that  Troy  may  be  reborn,  and  another  episode  with  the 

bees  appears  in  book  XII  of  the  Aeneid,  alluding  to  political  rebirth.   Aeneas  rushes  upon 

the  city  of  Latinus,  and  his  fleeing  men  are  compared  to  bees,  just  as  the  shepherd  or  the 

"keeper"  of  the  bees  comes  to  drive  out  the  bees  with  smoke.   Aeneas  is  the  "keeper" 

come  to  purify  the  hive  so  that  it  may  be  reborn: 

Inclusas  ut  cum  latebroso  in  pumice  pastor 
vestigavit  apes  fumoque  imp/evit  amaro, 
Mae  intus  trepidae  return  per  cerea  castra 
discurrunt  magnisque  acuunt  stridoribus  iras; 
vo/vitur  ater  odor  tectis,  turn  murmure  caeco 
intus  saxa  sonant,  vacuus  it  fumus  ad  auras. 

Aeneas  has  to  go  through  many  dangers  and  fight  many  wars  before  Troy  can  be 

reborn  in  Italy.   As  in  Eclogue  IV,  the  "messianic  eclogue,"  where  Orpheus  is  again 

mentioned  numerous  times,  the  world  must  go  through  a  period  of  turmoil  before  the 

golden  age  can  return: 


58  The  Aeneid.  VI.703-709. 

59  The  Aeneid.  VII.64-70. 

60  The  Aeneid.  XII.587-592. 
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Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo 

delectos  heroas;  erunt  etiam  altera  bella 

atque  iter  urn  ad  Troiam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles. 

Death  is  part  of  the  cycle  before  one  can  be  reborn.  Vergil  seems  to  be  encouraging  the 

people  of  his  own  time  to  look  for  a  rebirth  in  the  leadership  under  Augustus.  As  M. 

Owen  Lee  speculates: 

Rebirth  is  a  concern  of  Vergil  because  he  is  a  truly  committed  political 
poet,  pondering  in  all  three  of  his  major  works  the  possibility  of 
humankind  rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  wars  of  his  century,  wondering 
'Will  the  new  Aeneas  be  able  to  lead  his  people  from  the  fallen  republic  to 
a  new  empire9  Will  the  new  Aristaeus  be  able  to  restore  the  lost 
civilization  symbolized  by  the  lost  swarm  of  bees9     Will  Octavian, 
become  Caesar  Augustus,  be  able  to  end  the  century  of  civil  war?  Will  he 
find  some  way  to  stem  the  seemingly  inevitable  moral  deterioration  of  his 
people9" 

The  destruction  of  Aristaeus'  bees,  the  death  of  Sychaeus,  the  wars  which  Aeneas 
must  face,  and  the  civil  wars  of  Vergil's  own  time  all  must  happen  before  a  rebirth  is  able 
to  occur.  Thus,  as  has  been  shown,  Vergil  is  clearly  making  the  connection  between  bees 
and  political  rebirth.  Vergil  begins  this  idea  in  the  last  book  of  the  Georgics  and 
continues  this  theme  throughout  the  Aeneid.  Clearly  Vergil  is  influenced  by  his  own  time 
and  hopes  that  after  the  horrors  of  the  civil  war  that  there  can  at  last  be  peace,  a  rebirth  of 
the  golden  age. 

In  addition  to  Orpheus'  association  with  rebirth,  Orpheus  is  representative  of  the 
struggle  which  Vergil's  hero,  Aeneas,  must  also  wrestle  and  overcome.  The  story  of 
Orpheus  undoubtedly  intrigued  Vergil.  Aeneas  is  constantly  tormented  between  his 
emotional  "weaknesses"  and  his  duty  to  the  gods  and  to  his  fate  for  the  future  of  Rome. 
Orpheus  also  struggles  with  the  dual  nature  within  himself 


The  Eclogues.  IV. 34-36. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  Orpheus  myth  in  Vergil's  book  IV  of  the  Georgics, 
Orpheus  is  smitten  with  his  new  bride,  who  is  unexpectedly  killed  by  a  serpent.  Through 
his  skill  at  the  lyre  (being  infused  with  the  spirit  of  Apollo),  he  melts  the  hearts  of 
Proserpina  and  Pluto  and  obtains  his  love,  Eurydice.  However,  Orpheus  loses  Eurydice 
at  the  last  moment,  when  his  overwhelming  emotions  (his  Dionysos  side)  cause  him  to 
look  back  and  forever  lose  Eurydice  to  the  shades.  Vergil  creates  this  scene  between 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice  as  if  to  illustrate  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  The  scene  between 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice  is  much  like  the  scenes  between  Aeneas  and  Creusa,  Aeneas  and 
Dido,  and  Aeneas  and  Anchises,  all  of  which  were  strong  emotional  attachments  of 
Aeneas.  The  scene  between  Aeneas  and  Creusa  is  especially  similar  to  that  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  only  the  role  is  reversed — Orpheus  looked  back  to  see  if  Eurydice  was 
following,  but  Aeneas  loses  Creusa  precisely  because  he  did  not  look  behind  him  as  he 
was  fleeing  Troy.   However,  both  Eurydice  and  Creusa  are  lost  because  of  their 
husbands'  moments  of  weakness. 

After  Orpheus  loses  his  wife  for  the  second  time,  he  goes  into  extreme  mourning 
and  withdraws  from  the  world.  His  period  of  mourning  and  withdrawal  is  like  an  ascetic 
lifestyle  in  which  he  rejects  things  of  the  body  and  focuses  on  the  soul,  rejecting  the  part 
of  Dionysos  within  him  and  focusing  on  the  Apollo  by  playing  his  lyre.  His  rejection  of 
women  lead  Maenads,  followers  of  Dionysos,  to  rip  Orpheus  to  shreds  and  scatter  his 
body  far  and  wide.  Orpheus'  head  floats  along  the  river  crying  "Eurydice!"  until  Apollo 
silences  him. 


62  Lee.  M.  Owen.  Death  and  Rebirth  in  Virgil's  Arcadia  (New  York:  State  University  of  New  York  Press. 
1989).  p.  109. 
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Orpheus  is  an  interesting  model  for  Aeneas,  since  Aeneas  has  already  this  duality, 

being  both  mortal  and  divine.  Aeneas,  like  Orpheus,  obtains  entrance  to  the  underworld 

through  his  pietas,  which  is  shown  by  his  retrieval  of  the  golden  bough.   Aeneas  has 

several  emotional  encounters  while  in  the  underworld,  especially  the  scene  with  his 

former  lover,  Dido.  When  Aeneas  finally  meets  his  father,  Anchises  admits  that  he 

worried  Aeneas  would  be  thwarted  in  his  journey  by  Dido  at  Carthage.  Anchises  worried 

that  his  passion  and  love  for  Dido  would  overcome  his  pietas  to  the  gods  and  to  his  fate, 

that  his  emotional  side  might  overcome  his  rational  side.  Vergil  seems  to  favor  that  of 

the  ascetic  lifestyle.  Orpheus  has  achieved  immortality  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  as  has 

Anchises,  and  they  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  cycle  of  rebirth: 

This  new  birth  would  mean  liberation  of  the  soul  from  the  material 
world,  the  source  of  all  that  is  corruptible  and  all  that  is  evil.  (This 
doctrine  was  common  to  Orphic,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  thinking.) 
The  soul  had  a  non-material  origin  and  (through  a  series  of  reincarnations) 
was  destined  for  a  non-material  end.   Anchises'  discourse  in  Elysium  (VI. 
724-51)  sets  out  the  doctrine  of  purification  in  Stoic  terms,  with  all  four 
'passions' — fear,  desire,  grief,  joy — tersely  presented  as  arising  from 
bodily  corruption.  To  conquer  his  own  past,  a  man  must  re-encounter 
these  experiences  known  in  his  own  life,  accept  the  punishment  fitted  to 
his  own  soul,  and  so  be  purified  and  freed  from  earthly  passions. 

Vergil  clearly  means  for  Aeneas  to  develop  towards  this  end,  his  divine  side,  but  Aeneas 

is  often  overwhelmed  by  the  human  side  of  himself.  Aeneas'  love  for  Dido  is  clearly  a 

weakness  which  Aeneas  must  overcome.  In  the  last  six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  Aeneas 

shows,  at  different  points,  his  pietas  and  his  uncontrollable  rage.  His  pietas  is  eloquently 

shown  in  the  scene  with  Lausus: 

'quid  tibi  nunc,  miser ande  puer,  pro  laudibus  istis, 
quid  phis  Aeneas  tanta  dabit  indole  dignum? 
Arma,  qui  bus  laetatus,  habe  tua,  teque  parentum 


63Henry.  Elisabeth.  The  Vigour  of  Prophecy:  A  Study  of  Virgil  'sAeneid  (Edwardsville:  Southern  Illinois 
University  Press,  1989),  p.  134. 
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manibus  et  ciueri,  si  qua  est  ea  cura,  remitto. 
Hoc  tamen  infelix  miseram  solabere  mortem: 
Aeneae  magni  dextra  cadis. ,M 

However,  Aeneas  allows  the  human  side  of  him  to  remain  unchecked,  as  Vergil 

illustrates  in  the  final  scene  of  the  Aeneid  with  the  encounter  of  Aeneas  and  Turnus. 

Turnus,  defeated,  appeals  to  Aeneas'  relationship  with  his  father,  Anchises  (his pietas), 

and  pity  for  Turnus'  father,  old  Daunus.  Aeneas  hesitates,  swayed  by  Turnus'  plea,  until 

he  sees  the  belt  of  Pallas,  and  bitterly  destroys  Turnus,  overcome  by  his  rage: 

I  He,  oculis  postquam  saevi  mormmenta  doloris 
exuviasque  hausit,  funis  accensus  et  ira 
terribilis:  'tune  hinc  spoliis  indute  meorum 
eripiare  mi  hi?  Pallas  te  hoc  volnere,  Pallas 
immolat  et  poenam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit, ' 
hoc  dicens  ferrum  adverso  sub  pectore  condit 
fen'idus.  Ast  illi  solvuntur  frigore  membra 
vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras65 

The  Aeneid  ends  abruptly  with  the  scene  of  Turnus'  soul  resentfully  going  to  the 

underworld,  a  rather  somber  note.  However,  Vergil  seems  to  be  giving  a  warning  to  his 

readers  and  especially  to  Augustus.   Augustus  also  claimed  divine  ancestry,  being  a 

descendant  of  Venus  through  Aeneas.   Augustus  must  also  struggle  with  the  duality 

within  himself.   Vergil  seems  to  say  that  since  Rome  has  endured  numerous  civil  wars, 

now  is  the  time  for  peace.  Augustus  has  killed  his  Turnus,  Mark  Antony,  so  let  us  return 

to  the  golden  age.  As  Tarrant  remarks: 

For  Virgil  knew  very  well  the  bloodstained  young  man  that  Octavian  had 
been;  but  he  could  also  appreciate  the  very  different  figure  he  had  chosen 
to  become,  and  could  make  of  Augustus  the  instrument  of  a  real,  if 
troubled,  hope.66 


64  Vergil.  The  Aeneid.  X.825-830. 

65  The  Aeneid.  XII.945-952. 

66  Tarrant,  R.  J.  "Poetry  and  Power:  Vergil's  Poetry  in  Contemporary  Context,"  The  Cambridge  Companion 
to  Virgil,  ed.  Charles  Martindale  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uniyersity  Press.  1997),  p.  186. 
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Vergil  cleverly  uses  the  ideas  of  rebirth  and  duality  surrounding  Orpheus  to 
illustrate  to  his  readers  the  importance  of pietas  and  the  constant  striving  for  the  good, 
and  to  give  his  fellow  Romans  a  sense  of  hope.  Vergil  wants  to  believe  that  after  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  that  there  can  at  last  be  peace,  a  rebirth  of  the  golden  age.  In  many 
ways,  he  is  optimistic  about  the  future.  However,  the  final  note  of  the  Aeneid  proves  that 
Vergil,  while  hopeful,  warns  Augustus  to  check  his  rage  and  to  seek  peace.   Vergil  is  a 
master  at  portraying  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  gives  us  the 
incentive  to  strive  towards  the  divine  part  of  each  of  us. 
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Aeneid 


Vergil  expands  upon  many  political  ideas  expressed  in  the  Georgics  for  his  great 
Roman  epic,  the  Aemid.  Book  IV  of  the  Georgics  allows  Vergil  to  discuss  political 
philosophy  in  the  abstract,  as  Plato  discusses  his  perfect  state  in  the  Republic.  However, 
the  Aemid  is  not  meant  to  be  merely  an  allegory  or  a  philosophical  exposition,  but  an 
expression  of  the  human  condition.  Vergil  sees  the  flaws  in  his  creation,  as  there  are 
imperfections  in  any  state.  Vergil  understands  that  the  human  experience  is  one  of 
suffering,  so  his  "hero"  must  suffer  many  hardships  before  fulfilling  his  destiny  to  found 
Rome.  However,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  life's  experiences,  and  Vergil  wishes 
to  impart  some  of  life's  wisdom  not  only  to  Augustus  and  to  his  fellow  Romans  but  also 
to  succeeding  generations.   Vergil  divides  his  epic  into  two  major  parts,  Aeneas'  journey 
to  Italy  and  the  conquest  of  Italy.  These  two  sections  are  divided  by  book  VI  of  the 
Aeneid,  the  descent  to  the  underworld.   Aeneas  must  travel  to  many  lands  until  he  finds 
the  destined  site  for  Rome  in  Italy.  Many  of  the  problems  with  each  of  the  different 
settlements  are  the  same  problems  of  which  Vergil  warns  the  "keeper"  in  book  IV  of  the 
Georgics.  After  his  wanderings,  Aeneas  must  descend  to  the  underworld,  symbolically 
"die,"  so  that  he  may  be  reborn  with  the  knowledge  which  has  been  given  to  him  by  his 
father  Anchises.  With  this  "rebirth"  Aeneas  is  ready  to  fulfill  his  destiny  and  to  conquer 
Italy.  The  conquered  now  becomes  the  conqueror.  The  cycle  begins  anew. 
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Journey  to  Italy 

Just  as  the  "keeper"  of  the  bees  in  book  IV  of  the  Georgics  must  find  the  perfect 
site  for  his  kingdom  of  bees,  Aeneas,  as  the  leader  of  the  Trojans,  must  help  them  find  the 
perfect  site  to  rebuild  their  new  Troy.  Each  land  that  he  encounters  has  problems  similar 
to  those  found  with  the  bees,  forcing  Aeneas  to  find  the  destined  site  in  Italy.  Vergil  uses 
Aeneas'  journey  to  emphasize  the  various  problems  of  state  and  to  remind  the  Romans 
that  they  are  masters  in  matters  of  state. 

Flames 

In  book  II  of  the  Aetieid,  Aeneas  recounts  the  fall  of  Troy  to  Dido    Aeneas,  like 

Aristaeus,  has  lost  his  kingdom  and  must  search  for  a  new  one.  He  and  his  comrades  are 

driven  to  search  for  a  new  home  in  distant  lands    Book  III  begins  with  the  death  of  Troy 

and  the  necessity  for  Aeneas  and  his  men  to  sail  in  search  of  a  site  for  the  rebirth  of  Troy, 

Rome: 

Postquam  res  Asiae  Priam i que  evertere  gentem 
i  miner  i  tarn  visum  super  is,  ceciditque  super  bum 
Ilium  et  omnis  humofumat  Neptimia  Troia, 
diversa  exsilia  et  desertas  quaerere  terras 
augur i is  agimur  divum. . 

The  depiction  of  Aeneas  leaving  behind  a  burning  Troy  evokes  the  image  of  the  phoenix, 

a  bird  that  rises  from  its  own  ashes,  another  image  of  rebirth.  While  Aeneas  must  travel 

to  find  another  site  for  Troy,  clearly  the  image  of  fire  suggests  a  type  of  death  or 

destruction  from  which  a  rebirth  may  occur.  Similarly,  when  Aeneas  and  his  men  leave 

Carthage,  the  most  important  land  to  which  Aeneas  journeys  before  reaching  Italy  (which 
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will  be  explained  in  greater  detail  further  in  the  discussion  on  p.  39),  they  see  Carthage 
ablaze: 

Inter ea  medium  Aeneas  iam  classe  tenebat 
certus  iter fluctusque  atros  Aquilone  secabat, 
moenia  respiciens,  quae  iam  infelicis  Elissae 
conlucent  flammis. 

Unaware  that  the  fire  is  from  the  flames  of  Dido's  pyre,  they  witness  the  death  of  a  great 

leader,  and  they  are  spared  a  similar  destruction.  This  fortunate  escape  is  a  type  of 

catharsis  for  Aeneas,  for  while  in  Carthage,  he  was  poisoned  with  idleness  and  was 

forgetful  of  his  destiny  in  Italy.  Only  when  the  gods  remind  him  of  his  fate  and  his  duty 

to  his  son,  does  he  leave  Carthage  for  Italy. 

While  flames  are  associated  with  political  rebirth  and  catharsis,  the  flames  also 

surround  those  who  embody  this  future  rebirth.  Earlier  in  book  II,  we  learn  that  Anchises 

refuses  to  leave  his  house  in  Troy  until  a  sudden  portent  appears  concerning  Ascanius 

that  persuades  him  to  leave  with  Aeneas: 

Cum  subitum  dictuque  oritur  mirabile  monstrum. 
Namque  mantis  inter  maestorumque  ora  parentum 
ecce  levis  summo  de  vertice  visus  lull 
fundere  lumen  apex,  tactuque  innoxia  mollis 
lambere  flamma  comas  et  circum  tempora  pasci. 
Nospavidi  trepidare  metu  crinemque  flagrantem 
excutere  et  sanctos  restinguere  fontibus  ignis. 

The  future  of  fallen  Troy  lies  with  Ascanius,  with  him  rests  the  possibility  of  rebirth 

Thus,  his  head  is  surrounded  in  flames,  evoking  a  similar  image  of  rebirth.   Similarly,  in 

book  VII,  Lavinia  is  surrounded  in  flames  near  the  portent  of  the  bees,  again  suggesting 

the  embodiment  of  the  rebirth  of  Troy: 

Praeterea,  castis  adolet  dum  altaria  taedis 


TheAeneid.  V.l-4. 
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et  iuxta  genitorem  adstat  Lavinia  virgo, 
visa,  nefas,  longis  comprendere  crinibus  igtiem, 
atque  otnnem  ornatumflamma  crepitante  cremari, 
regalisque  accensa  comas,  accensa  coronam 
insignem  gemmis;  turn  fumida  famine  fiilvo 
involvi  ac  tot  is  Volcamim  spargere  tectis. 
Id  veto  horreudum  ac  visit  mirabile ferri: 
namquefore  inlustrem  fcana  fatisque  canebant 
ipsam,  sed populo  magnum  portendere  helium10 

The  sign  of  fire  is  taken  to  symbolize  fame  but  with  a  great  cost.  Likewise  Ascanius, 

while  destined  for  greatness,  causes  much  destruction  to  his  own  people.   Political  rebirth 

entails  a  certain  amount  of  travesty.   Such  is  the  cost  of  greatness. 

Fire  again  appears  in  the  last  book  of  the  Aeneid  when  Latinus  has  broken  the 

treaty  with  Aeneas  for  the  second  time,  and  Aeneas  and  his  men  rage  against  the  city. 

Turnus  witnesses  Latinus'  city  in  flames,  a  death  that  foreshadows  his  own: 

Ut  primum  discussae  umbrae  et  lux  reddita  menti, 
ardentis  oculorum  orbis  ad  moenia  torsit 
turbidus  eque  rotis  magtiam  respexit  ad  urbem. 
Ecce  autem  flammis  inter  tabu  lata  volutus 
ad  caelum  undabat  vertex  turrimque  tenebat, 
iurrim,  compactis  trabibus  quean  eduxerat  ipse 
subdideratque  rotas  pontisque  instraverat  altos11 

Even  Latinus'  kingdom  must  fall  so  that  Troy  can  be  reborn.  Fire  destroys  his  city  as  it 

destroyed  Troy,  again  destruction  must  come  before  a  rebirth  can  take  place.   The  cost  of 

such  a  rebirth  is  paid  not  only  with  Trojan  blood  but  also  Latin  blood. 

Pestilence  and  Monsters 
After  leaving  Thrace  because  of  evil  auspices,  Aeneas  and  his  men  travel  to  the 
island  of  Delos  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  Aeneas  is  unaware  that  this  destined  site 


70  The  Aeneid.  VII.71-80. 
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is  Italy  until  he  seeks  divine  counsel.  After  every  misfortune,  Aeneas  returns  to  seek 

divine  help.  Just  as  Aristaeus  seeks  the  counsel  of  his  divine  mother  (Cyrene)  and  the 

seer  Proteus,  Aeneas  is  continually  helped  by  his  divine  mother  (Venus)  and  the  various 

prophets  and  priestesses  of  Apollo.  When  Aeneas  arrives  at  Delos,  he  is  welcomed  by 

King  Anius,  who  is  also  a  priest  of  Apollo.  When  Aeneas  asks  Apollo  for  an  omen,  a 

voice  replies: 

'Dardanidae  duri,  quae  vos  a  stirpe  parentum 
prima  tulit  tellus,  eadem  vos  ubere  laeto 
accipiet  reduces.  Antiquum  exquirite  mat  rem. 
Hie  domus  Aeneae  cunctis  dominabitur  oris, 
et  tiati  natorum  et  qui  nascentur  ab  Mis.'12 

This  prophecy  entails  a  returning  to  the  source,  a  type  of  rebirth    Also,  the  allusion  at  the 

end  of  the  prophecy  to  the  constant  cycle  of  life  further  emphasizes  the  importance  of 

ancestry  and  rebirth.   Apollo  calls  Aeneas  and  his  men  the  hard  sons  of  Dardanus. 

Aeneas  and  his  men  are  of  the  iron  age,  about  to  give  rise  again  to  the  golden  age.   As 

happens  with  most  prophecies,  Anchises  misreads  to  which  land  Apollo  was  referring, 

and  he  advises  Aeneas  and  his  men  to  sail  to  Crete  since  Teucer  sailed  from  Crete  to 

found  Ilium. 

Aeneas  and  his  men  journey  to  Crete,  believing  that  they  are  returning  to  the  land 

of  their  ancestors  and  thus  obeying  the  prophecy  of  Apollo.   They  enthusiastically  build  a 

city  and  call  it  Pergamum,  trying  to  rebuild  the  life  that  they  had  lost  with  the  fall  of 

Troy.   After  they  have  settled  for  some  time,  pestilence  suddenly  falls  upon  their 

settlement  and  causes  many  deaths: 

Iamque  fere  sicco  subductae  litore  puppes; 

conubiis  an'isque  novis  operata  inventus; 

iura  domosque  dabam:  subito  cum  tabida  membris. 
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comtpto  caeli  tractu,  miserandaque  venit 
arboribusque  satisque  lues  et  letifer  annus. 
Linquebant  dulcis  animas  aut  aegra  trahebant 
corpora;  turn  sterilis  exurere  Sirius  agros; 
arebant  herbae  et  victum  seges  aegra  negabat.  ' 

The  description  of  the  pestilence  is  just  like  that  which  falls  upon  the  colony  of  bees  in 
book  IV  of  the  Georgics  and  upon  the  livestock  in  book  III  of  the  Georgics14  Pestilence 
is  one  of  the  main  problems  that  the  "keeper"  might  encounter  when  forming  his 
kingdom  of  bees.  Aeneas  tries  to  rebuild  his  kingdom  at  Crete,  believing  that  he  was 
fulfilling  his  destiny.   Only  when  pestilence  falls  upon  his  people  does  he  realize  his 
mistake. 

The  household  gods  of  Troy  appear  to  Aeneas  and  explain  the  meaning  of 
Apollo1  s  prophecy.  The  rebirth  will  happen  in  Italy.  Their  speech  to  Aeneas  reiterates 
the  message  of  rebirth  in  Apollo's  prophecy  but  reminds  Aeneas  of  the  trials  he  must 
endure  before  such  a  rebirth  can  occur: 

Nos  te  Dardania  incensa  tuaque  arma  secuti, 
nos  tumidum  sub  te  permensi  classibus  aequor, 
idem  venturos  tollemus  in  astra  nepotes 
imperiumque  urbi  dabimus.   Tu  moenia  magnis 
magna  para  longumque  fugae  ne  linque  laborem. 
Mutandae  sedes. 

When  Aeneas  relates  this  revelation  to  Anchises,  his  father  remembers  their  double 

lineage.  Iasius,  founder  of  the  Trojan  race,  and  Dardanus  were  both  born  in  Italy.  In  the 

prophecy,  Apollo  calls  Aeneas  and  his  men,  iron  sons  of  Dardanus.  Anchises  recollects 

Cassandra's  mentioning  of  Hesperia  and  Italy.  Apollo  has  tried  to  hint  at  their  destiny  all 

along,  but  even  he  cannot  prevent  Aeneas'  destined  journey  and  sufferings.   After  all,  as 
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the  household  gods  remind  Aeneas,  great  states  can  only  be  reborn  through  much 

suffering. 

Aeneas  and  most  of  his  men  leave  Crete  in  search  of  Italy.   A  storm  forces  them 

to  land  on  the  coast  of  one  of  the  Strophades'  islands,  home  of  Celaeno  and  her  sister 

harpies.   Vergil  describes  the  harpies  as  more  threatening  than  pestilence  or  any  other 

monster: 

Tristius  hand  Mis  monstrum,  nee  saevior  ulla 
pestis  et  ira  deum  Stygiis  sese  extulit  undis. 
Virginei  volucrum  voltus,  foedissima  ventris 
proluvies,  uncaeque  meatus,  et  pallida  semper 
or  a  fame. 

The  harpies  attack  Aeneas  and  his  men,  and  Celaeno  screeches  a  horrible  prediction.77 

The  harpies  pose  a  double  threat  to  Aeneas  and  his  men  and  are  therefore  more  dangerous 

than  any  other  monster.   In  addition  to  terrifying  his  men  and  defding  his  food,  Celaeno's 

prophecy  imposes  a  feeling  of  dread  and  discouragement  on  Aeneas  and  his  men.  Just 

like  the  enemies  that  threaten  the  hive  in  book  IV  of  the  Georgics,  the  harpies  represent  a 

combination  of  two  dangers,  monsters  and  the  listlessness  associated  with  pestilence. 

Vergil  interrupts  Aeneas'  journey  to  Italy  so  that  Aeneas  and  his  men  can  perform 

games  and  sacrifices  at  Actium.  Clearly  Vergil's  contemporaries  would  have  made  the 

connection  between  Actium  and  Augustus.  Especially  when  Aeneas  puts  the  shield  of 

Abas,  a  Greek  whom  he  killed,  on  the  temple  door,  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  make  the 

connection  with  Augustus'  own  celebration  at  Actium  over  his  defeated  enemy,  Mark 

Antony.      Vergil  makes  this  connection  as  evidence  of  the  cyclical  nature  of  things. 


16  The  Aeneid.  III.214-218. 
77  TheAeneid.  III.253-257. 

8  Fantham.  Elaine.  Roman  Literary  Culture:  From  Cicero  to  Apuleius  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press.  1996),  p.  80. 
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Griffin  asserts  that  Vergil  uses  the  theme  of  the  natural  cycle  bringing  the  old  order  back 
again:  "Another  set  of  ideas  is  closely  related — that  of  time  returning,  with  the  corollary 
that  events  and  even  persons  repeat  themselves."79  Just  as  these  places  were  significant 
for  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans,  these  places  are  important  for  their  descendants,  the  Romans 
Vergil  is  not  only  creating  a  grand  history  for  the  Romans  but  also  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  ancestry  and  the  virtues  of  the  past. 

When  Aeneas  departs  Buthrotum,  his  parting  words  express  the  desire  for  a  future 
peaceful  unification  of  all  the  people  of  Troy.  This  speech  establishes  the  legitimacy  of  a 
future  empire,  a  uniting  of  all  the  kindred  peoples  under  one  rule.   This  unification  is  not 
necessarily  one  of  conquest,  but  a  peaceful  uniting  of  sister  cities.80  Perhaps  through  the 
story  of  Aeneas  and  his  troubled  path  to  greatness,  the  Romans  of  Vergil's  time  can  find 
answers  to  current  problems  as  well  as  find  a  sympathetic  model  for  the  state  in  the 
leadership  of  Aeneas. 

Aeneas  and  his  men  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Cyclopes,  another  "enemy"  of  the 
hive.  Vergil  interrupts  the  story  to  tell  of  the  tale  of  Enceladus.  His  description  of  Etna 
and  of  the  bellowing  sounds  is  similar  to  the  description  of  the  Cyclopes'  workshop  in 
book  IV  of  the  Georgics.  After  passing  a  night  hearing  the  sounds  of  nearby  Etna,  they 
encounter  one  of  Ulysses'  men  who  was  left  behind  when  they  were  fleeing  the  cave  of 
Polyphemus.   The  Greek  begs  to  join  the  company  of  the  Trojans,  and  Anchises  is  the 
first  to  extend  his  hand  in  friendship.  Even  after  the  deceit  of  the  Greeks  with  Sinon  and 
the  Trojan  Horse,  Anchises  is  still  willing  to  show  compassion  and  mercy  to  an  enemy. 
Later,  Anchises  reiterates  the  importance  of  showing  mercy  to  the  conquered  in  his 


79  Griffin,  Jasper.  "The  Creation  of  Characters  in  IheAeneid"  Latin  Poets  and  Roman  Life  (Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill  University  Press.  1986).  p.  188. 
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speech  in  book  VI  (which  will  be  discussed  later  in  greater  detail).   Vergil  is 
demonstrating  through  Anchises  the  attributes  of  a  good  leader  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
Aeneas  and  by  extension,  Augustus. 

Carthage 

Carthage  is  the  next  place  that  Aeneas  and  his  men  encounter  on  their  journey  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  the  rebirth  of  Troy.  Aeneas  finds  a  sympathetic 
figure  in  Dido.  She,  like  Aeneas,  was  driven  as  an  exile  from  her  own  land  to  start  a  new 
Tyre  with  her  faithful  followers.  One  of  the  most  compelling  things  about  Dido  for 
Aeneas  is  that  she  has  had  a  similar  plight  and  has  begun  a  new  colony  very  successfully 
As  Aeneas  looks  upon  Carthage,  he  sees  the  men  of  Tyre  working  steadily  raising 
buildings,  making  laws,  and  performing  other  duties  common  to  a  well-organized  state. 
The  men  are  compared  to  bees,  a  symbol  of  political  rebirth.81  Aeneas  looks  at  the  city 
and  wishes  it  were  his  own:  "Ofortunati,  quorum  iam  moenia  surgunt\"S2 

When  Aeneas  comes  upon  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Carthage,  he  sees  paintings  of 

scenes  from  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  moved  to  tears  by  these  scenes,  which  depict  the 

helplessness  of  the  ill-fated  Trojans.  His  words  convey  a  type  of  consolation  that 

somewhere,  someone  understands  his  trials: 

'quis  iam  locus,  '  itiquit,  'Achate, 

quae  regio  in  terns  nostri  non  plena  laboris? 

En  Priamus!  Sunt  hie  etiam  sua  praemia  /audi, 

sunt  lacrimae  return  et  men  tern  mortalia  tangunt... '  83 


Vergil.  TheAeneid.  III.497-505. 
8'  See  p.  23-24. 
~  The  Aeneid.  1.437. 
83  TheAeneid.  1.459-462. 
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Each  of  the  illustrations  show  the  unfairness  of  the  situation  and  how  the  gods  are  against 
them:  Troilus  is  paired  with  Achilles,  the  Trojan  women  go  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  and 
lastly,  Hector's  body  is  dragged  around  the  walls  of  Troy.  While  they  are  merely 
pictures,  they  represent  the  human  experience.  This  element  is  what  destroys  the  ideal, 
what  makes  it  real,  as  we  will  see  later  in  Dido.  Human  suffering  must  take  place  before 
a  rebirth  can  happen.   In  Aeneas'  earlier  speech  to  his  men,  even  he  realizes  that  he  must 
endure  much  suffering  before  Troy  can  be  reborn  in  Latium.  Aeneas  and  his  men  can 
find  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  their  suffering.  Vergil  seems 
to  be  speaking  through  Aeneas  to  give  the  message  that  even  though  the  present  may  be 
difficult,  there  is  hope  for  a  better  time  to  come. 

While  Aeneas  is  feasting  his  soul  upon  the  scenes  in  the  temple,  Vergil  describes 
Dido  as  Diana,  arriving  near  the  temple  with  a  crowd  of  followers  surrounding  her.   She 
is  depicted  as  the  perfect  leader,  administering  justice  and  giving  laws  with  fairness. 
Dido  receives  Aeneas'  men  as  equals  and  invites  them  to  share  her  kingdom.   She 
represents  a  good  leader  by  welcoming  new  peoples  into  her  own  kingdom  and  treating 
them  kindly.  This  passage  illustrates  what  Anchises  advises  Aeneas  and  the  Romans  to 
remember  to  be  in  book  VI.  At  this  point,  Carthage  and  Dido  are  a  model  for  the 
Trojans. 

Venus,  fearing  the  schemes  of  Juno,  is  determined  to  protect  Aeneas  and  sends 
Cupid  to  destroy  Dido  by  consuming  her  with  passion  for  Aeneas.  This  passion 
overwhelms  Dido,  and  she  ceases  to  be  the  perfect  leader    Instead,  like  the  bees  in  the 
hive,  she  is  consumed  with  one  of  the  more  dangerous  threats  to  the  kingdom's  well 
being,  aimlessness.  Just  as  the  actions  of  the  king  affect  those  of  his  kingdom  of  bees, 
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her  actions  affect  her  entire  community.84  Now  Carthage  is  no  longer  rapidly  expanding 

but  is  also  consumed  with  this  aimlessness: 

Non  coeptae  adsurgunt  tunes,  non  arma  inventus 
exercet  portusve  out propugnacula  hello 
tuta  par  ant;  pendent  opera  interrupta  minaeque 
murorum  ingentes  aequataque  machina  caelo. 

Aeneas  suffers  from  the  same  aimlessness  as  well,  wasting  his  time  in  Carthage  with 

Dido.86  Vergil  criticizes  this  type  of  indulgence  and  shows  the  destructive  nature  of  love. 

Dido  previously  represented  a  kingdom  much  like  that  of  the  bees,  since  she  refrained 

from  "indulging  in  Venus"  with  her  oath  to  Sychaeus.  The  bees  are  superior  now  to  her 

present  condition  since  they  reproduce  asexually  and  are  not  threatened  by  aimlessness  in 

this  manner.   Clearly,  such  extravagance  is  detrimental  to  a  country.   Vergil  appears  to  be 

making  an  allusion  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra  or  other  luxuries  that  were  preoccupying 

Rome  at  the  time  of  Vergil. 

Only  the  intervention  of  Jupiter  himself  awakes  Aeneas  out  of  his  enchantment. 

Aeneas  then  prepares  to  leave  Carthage  secretly,  but  Dido  learns  of  his  leaving  and 

confronts  him.   Although  Aeneas  tries  to  explain  his  reasons  for  leaving,  Dido  is  beyond 

all  reason  because  she  has  lost  everything  due  to  her  love  for  him    Dido  has  let  her 

emotional  side  take  her  over.  Just  like  Orpheus  and  Aeneas,  Dido  has  a  duality  within 

her.  Vergil's  description  of  Dido  before  the  confrontation  is  as  a  Bacchante,  she  has 

allowed  her  Diana  to  leave  and  allowed  her  Dionysos  to  take  over: 

Saevit  inops  animi  totamque  incensa  per  urbem 
bacchatur,  qua/is  commotis  excita  sacris 
Thyias,  ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 


See  p.  16-17. 
TheAeneid.  IV.86-89. 
TheAeneid.  IV.  192- 195. 
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orgia  nocturnusque  vocal  clamore  Cithaeron.*1 
Love  has  destroyed  Dido,  and  her  death  is  inevitable. 

Before  she  dies,  Dido  inflicts  a  curse  on  Aeneas  and  his  people.88  Vergil  again 
recreates  history  with  the  curse  of  Dido.  Vergil  links  the  hostility  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  to  this  encounter  between  Dido  and  Aeneas.  The  idea  that 
there  is  a  cycle  to  things,  that  actions  in  the  past  have  ramifications  on  the  future  recurs 
over  and  over  again.   Perhaps  the  Punic  Wars  could  have  been  prevented  had  not  this 
exchange  happened  between  Dido  and  Aeneas.  Vergil  emphasizes  that  our  actions  in  the 
present  do  matter.  Peace  is  most  important,  for  hostility  breeds  further  hostility. 

Aeneas  and  his  men  sail  away  from  Carthage  and  land  in  Sicily    There  Aeneas 
celebrates  funeral  games  in  honor  of  his  father.   Even  in  Sicily  he  is  not  spared  disaster. 
Juno  rouses  the  Trojan  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ships,  and  Aeneas  loses  all  but  four  in 
their  sabotage.  After  Anchises  appears  to  Aeneas  in  his  sleep,  Aeneas  agrees  to  leave 
behind  those  who  are  wearied  from  traveling  and  to  sail  with  those  who  are  the  strongest 
and  the  bravest.  Anchises  tells  Aeneas  that  he  must  seek  the  help  of  the  Sibyl.  Only  with 
her  help  will  he  be  able  to  descend  to  the  underworld  and  to  consult  with  his  father  about 
the  future  of  Rome.  Just  as  Aristaeus  had  to  consult  the  seer,  Proteus,  Aeneas  must  also 
consult  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  the  Sibyl.89  Aeneas,  like  the  "keeper"  of  the  bees,  has 
traveled  all  over  in  search  of  his  chosen  site  to  build  his  kingdom.  Just  as  the  "keeper" 
must  avoid  certain  potential  enemies  that  might  threaten  the  hive,  Aeneas  was  driven 
from  one  place  to  the  next  because  of  pestilence  to  his  people.  They  left  Thrace  because 
of  evil  auspices,  Crete  because  of  pestilence  and  starvation,  the  Strophades  and  Etna, 

%1  The Aeneid.  IV.300-303. 
8STheAeneid.  IV.622-629. 
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because  of  the  harpies  and  the  Cyclopes,  and  finally  Carthage  because  of  aimlessness. 
Now  that  Aeneas  is  about  to  land  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  book  VI,  he  must 
symbolically  "die"  by  descending  to  the  underworld  so  that  he  may  be  "reborn"  with  the 
wisdom  that  his  father  imparts  to  him  so  that  he  may  rebuild  Troy. 


Seep.  23. 
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The  Underworld 

In  the  Aeneid,  Vergil  combines  many  different  beliefs  of  the  afterlife  to  create  his 
own  version  of  the  underworld.   Using  elements  from  Homer's  Odyssey  and  building 
upon  it  by  incorporating  elements  of  Orphism,  Pythagoreanism,  and  Platonism,  Vergil 
cleverly  intertwines  ideas  of  metempsychosis  along  with  issues  of  morality  and  justice  to 
create  a  lasting  impression  of  death  and  the  underworld.   Vergil's  hero,  Aeneas,  must 
conquer  the  most  mysterious  element  of  life,  death,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  other  mortals 
Being  the  son  of  Venus,  Aeneas  is  part  immortal  and  therefore  can  serve  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  mortals  and  the  gods.  By  descending  to  the  underworld  to 
consult  with  his  father,  Aeneas  can  better  serve  as  a  leader  to  his  people  in  the  rebirth  of 
Troy  in  Italy. 

One  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  an  epic  hero  is  that  he  has  to,  in  some  way, 
wrestle  with  or  conquer  death.  This  confrontation  with  death  often  entails  a  journey  to 
the  underworld.   In  Homer's  Odyssey,  Odysseus  journeys  to  the  end  of  the  world  to 
consult  the  blind  prophet  Tiresias  so  that  ultimately,  he  can  return  home  to  Ithaca. 
Likewise,  in  Vergil 'sAeneid,  Aeneas  journeys  to  the  underworld  to  speak  with  his  father 
Anchises  so  that  he  knows  what  he  must  do  to  found  a  new  Troy  in  Italy.  Both  heroes  are 
destined  to  wander  around  the  Mediterranean,  face  many  dangers,  and  "conquer"  death 
before  returning  home.  In  many  other  myths,  the  hero/heroine  must  descend  into  the 
underworld  to  retrieve  someone  or  something.  One  of  the  myths  whose  hero  had  a  great 
impact  on  beliefs  of  the  afterlife  was  the  myth  of  Orpheus,  which  Vergil  recounts  in 
Georgics  Il\  lines  453-548. 
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Vergil  incorporates  many  different  levels  of  Hades  into  his  depiction  of  the 
afterlife,  similar  to  Plato's  version  in  the  Myth  of  Er  in  book  X  of  the  Republic.  All  souls 
do  not  go  to  one  place  but  are  assigned  to  a  certain  part  of  hell  according  to  actions  in 
their  previous  life.  Just  as  in  the  Myth  of  Er,  Aeneas  comes  upon  a  fork  in  the  road. 
The  one  to  the  right  leads  to  Elysium,  and  the  one  to  the  left  leads  to  Tartarus.      The 
Sibyl  explains  to  Aeneas  that  the  figures  in  Tartarus  are  not  only  the  Great  Sinners, 
convicted  of  impiety  against  the  gods  like  the  ones  that  Homer  describes  in  the  Odyssey, 
but  also  mortals  who  were  wrongdoers:  "Ausi  omnes  imtnane  nefas ausoque potiti"  ' 
Likewise  in  Elysium,  reward  was  not  limited  to  a  select  few,  but  was  accessible  to  every 
mortal  who  lived  justly  and  with  piety.   A  sense  of  morality  enters  into  this  version  of  the 
afterlife.  One  is  rewarded  or  punished  for  his  actions  in  this  world.      Vergil  wishes  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  living  justly  in  this  life.  By  adding  an  element  of  justice  to 
his  underworld,  Vergil  is  encouraging  a  return  to  a  more  ethical  way  of  life. 

Aeneas  finds  his  father  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  surveying  the  future  of  his 
descendants  and  Rome.  Anchises'  speech  about  the  cyclical  nature  of  life  is  reminiscent 
of  Vergil's  description  of  the  divine  nature  of  bees.94  Through  Anchises'  exposition 
Vergil  explores  the  concept  of  metempsychosis  and  further  develops  the  idea  of  rebirth. 
The  idea  that  the  soul  continually  purifies  itself  further  reiterates  the  need  for  striving 
towards  the  good. 

Vergil  combines  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy  in  book  VI  of  XheAeneid.  His 
hero,  Aeneas,  conquers  "death"  and  obtains  knowledge  of  the  afterlife  and  of  the  cyclical 


"'  Richards,  I.  A.,  trans.  Plato 's  Republic  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1966),  X  p.  189-190. 

31  Vergil.  TheAeneid.  VI. 540-543. 

92TheAeneid.  VI.624.  Homer,  Odyssey  XL. 570-605. 

93  Richards.  I.  A.,  trans.  Plato 's Republic  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1966).  X.  p.  190 
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nature  of  the  universe.   Vergil  uses  Aeneas  to  espouse  his  own  version  of  various 

elements  of  Orphism,  Pythagoreanism,  and  Platonism.   Vergil  incorporates  the  mysteries 

along  with  virtue  and  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  life  after  death,  giving  validity  and 

incentive  to  this  new  government  he  is  supporting  under  Augustus.  Life  is  difficult  now, 

but  it  will  get  better,  especially  with  the  help  of  a  just  state.  Vergil  seems  to  say  to  his 

fellow  Romans  what  Socrates  says  to  Glaucon  at  the  end  of  book  X  of  the  Republic. 

And  so,  Glaucon,  the  story  was  saved,  and  will  save  us,  if  we 
believe  it;  we  will  pass  safely  across  the  River  of  Lethe,  and  keep  our 
souls  clean.   If  you  will  be  guided  by  me,  we  will  believe  that  the  soul 
lives  forever,  and  is  able  to  undergo  every  measure  of  good  and  evil    We 
will  keep  ever  to  the  upward  road,  and  follow  justice  and  reason  always 
and  in  every  way,  that  we  may  be  friends  to  ourselves  and  to  the  gods, 
both  while  we  are  here  and  when,  like  victors  in  the  games,  we  have  our 
reward.  And  so,  here  on  earth  and  in  that  journey  of  a  thousand  years,  it 
will  be  well  with  us.  " 

In  addition  to  the  philosophical  and  literary  elements  in  book  VI,  there  are  also 

some  very  important  political  elements,  especially  at  the  very  end  of  book  VI  in 

Anchises'  speech  to  Aeneas: 

'Nunc  age,  Dardaniam  pro/em  quae  deinde  sequatur 
gloria,  qui  maneant  Itala  de  gente  nepotes, 
inlustris  animas  nostrumque  in  nomen  ituras 
expediam  dictis  et  te  tuafata  docebo.'96 

In  Anchises'  political  exposition,  he  explains  the  connection  between  Aeneas  and  Rome 

He  traces  the  history  of  Rome  back  to  Aeneas.  Anchises  also  reveals  Aeneas'  future 

descendants,  so  that  he  may  take  comfort  in  knowing  their  great  deeds.   Aeneas  is  first  in 

a  line  of  many  great  leaders,  and  he  can  take  pride  in  knowing  that  he  establishes  that 

great  line.   In  this  way  Anchises  is  preparing  Aeneas  for  what  he  must  face  in  Italy. 


Seep.  19. 
'Ibid.  X,p.  196. 
Vergil.  TheAeneid  VI. 756-759. 
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Anchises  shows  Aeneas  Romulus  and  then  moves  almost  immediately  to 

Augustus  Caesar.   Anchises  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  temporal  sequencing  as 

with  connecting  the  two    Romulus  is  the  one  who  will  actually  found  Rome,  and 

Anchises  gives  him  the  credit  for  making  Rome  great.97  Vergil  emphasizes  the  fact  that 

Romulus  is  the  son  of  Mars  just  as  Augustus  Caesar  is  the  son  of  a  god,  Julius  Caesar. 

This  divine  lineage  adds  to  their  power  and  legitimizes  their  right  to  authority.   Rome  is 

special  because  it  is  destined  for  empire,  to  consist  of  numerous  peoples  united  under  one 

rule.  He  singles  out  Augustus  as  the  leader  who  is  promised  to  Aeneas.   Like  the  leader 

that  is  promised  in  the  Fourth  Eclogue,  Augustus  is  the  one  who  will  start  the  cycle  all 

over  again: 

Hie  vir,  hie  est,  tibi  quern  promitti  saepius  audis, 
Augustus  Caesar,  Divi  genus,  aurea  condet 
saecula  qui  rursus  Latio  regnata  per  arva 
Saturno  quondam . . . 

Not  only  will  Augustus  join  his  father  in  immortality,  but  he  will  also  expand  the  empire 

beyond  all  conceivable  boundaries.  Aeneas  should  take  pride  in  such  a  distinguished 

descendant.   Anchises  chastises  Aeneas,  "et  dubitamus  adhuc  virtutem  extendere  factis, 

out  metus  Ausonia prohibet  consistere  terra?"99  Aeneas  should  draw  his  strength  from 

him  and  face  the  difficulties  that  he  will  encounter  in  Italy,  for  Augustus  and  others  like 

him  are  the  rewards  for  Aeneas'  struggle. 

Anchises  lists  the  kings  and  their  contributions  as  leaders,  highlighting  Numa  and 

Tullus  for  their  accomplishments  in  law  and  in  eliminating  idleness,  respectively.  These 

qualities  remind  one  also  of  the  qualities  of  a  "keeper"  in  the  last  book  of  the  Georgics. 


TheAeneid.  VI. 781-784. 
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Anchises  also  singles  out  to  Aeneas  Brutus,  the  first  consul  of  Rome,  who  also  had  to 

endure  much  personal  suffering  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Brutus  had  to  put  his  own 

sons  to  death  for  his  country,  but  even  he  realized  that  the  greater  duty  was  to  his  country 

The  complexity  of  such  a  sacrifice  is  enormously  difficult,  as  Griffin  says  of  this  passage: 

Vergil  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  two  attitudes  and  doing  full 
justice  to  them  both.  The  axes  of  Republican  authority  are  cruel,  and 
Brutus  must  be  an  unhappy  man;  and  yet  political  liberty  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  his  motive  was  glorious.  Unhappy,  he  is  also  proud,  with  all 
the  moral  complexity  of  that  word  and  that  quality,  and  of  the  very 
ambiguous  'boundless  desire  for  glory'.  Anchises,  legendary  founder, 
both  extols  and  grieves  for  the  work  of  his  people. 

Aeneas  is  one  of  many  who  must  make  personal  sacrifices  so  that  Rome  may  be  great. 

Vergil  repeats  this  sentiment  from  an  earlier  speech.  Neptune's  consolation  to  Venus 

before  Aeneas  and  his  men  arrive  in  Italy  is  that  only  one  Trojan,  Palinurus,  will  be  lost 

for  the  safety  of  all,  like  the  bee  in  Georgics  IV  who  sacrifices  his  life  for  the  good  of  the 

hive: 

Tutus,  quos  optas,  portus  accede t  Averni. 

Linus  erit  tantum,  amission  quern  gurgite  quaeres; 

unum  pro  multis  dabitur  caput. 

Later  many  Trojans  will  die  to  establish  the  new  Troy  in  Italy.  Aeneas'  only  consolation 

for  this  is  that  Rome  will  be  great  and  will  avenge  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Anchises  interrupts  his  list  of  leaders  to  mention  those  eager  for  war,  who  will 

eventually  kill  many  of  their  own.   Anchises  seems  greatly  troubled  by  this  future 

happening  and  pleads  with  the  souls  about  to  return  to  pursue  peace  instead  of  war: 

Illae  autem,  paribus  quas  fu/gere  cernis  in  armis, 
Concordes  animae  nunc  et  dum  nocte  premuntur, 
heu!  Quantum  inter  se  helium,  si  lumina  vitae 


100  Griffin.  Jasper.  "The  Fourth  Georgic.  Virgil  and  Rome."  Latin  Poets  and  Roman  Life  (Chapel  Hill: 
Chapel  Hill  University  Press,  1986).  p.  174. 
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atligerint,  quantas  acies  stragemque  ciebunt... 
Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  adsuescite  bella, 
neu  patriae  validas  in  viscera  vertite  viris; 
tuque  prior.  In  parce,  genus  qui  duds  Olympo; 
proice  tela  martu,  sanguis  meus\ 

This  passage  is  particularly  moving  because  the  reader  knows  what  will  happen  and  that 

Anchises  is  powerless  to  prevent  it.  Vergil  uses  the  power  of  poetry  to  convey  a  message 

to  the  people  of  his  own  time,  especially  to  Augustus.  The  reader  can  feel  like  Cassandra 

when  Aeneas  recounts  the  fall  of  Troy,  who  sees  the  future  and  is  powerless  to  prevent  it. 

Anchises'  appeal  is  more  heartfelt  because  the  reader  wonders  what  would  have 

happened  if  they  had  actually  listened  to  his  plea.   After  he  lists  other  warriors,  Anchises 

mentions  Aemilius  Paulus,  who  will  avenge  the  fall  of  Troy.   Again,  Vergil  continues  the 

cycle,  the  conquered  will  eventually  conquer  the  conquerors. 

Anchises  wishes  to  emphasize  to  Aeneas  and  to  the  Romans  their  strengths. 

While  they  might  not  be  masters  of  art,  they  are  masters  of  state.  The  Roman  nature  of 

conquering  emotions  and  allowing  Apollo  to  reign  supreme  in  matters  of  state  will  be 

their  contribution  to  greatness: 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera, 

(credo  equidem),  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  voltus; 

orabunt  causas  melius,  caelique  meatus 

describent  radio  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent: 

tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento 

(hae  tibi  erunt  artes)  pacique  imponere  morem, 

parcere  subiectis  et  debellare  superbos. 

Anchises'  speech  is  meant  not  only  for  Aeneas  but  also  for  all  future  leaders  of  Rome, 

particularly  Augustus.  Anchises  is  repeating  the  same  sentiment  over  and  over  again, 

peace  and  compassion  towards  those  whom  you  rule. 


W2TheAeneid.  VI.826-835. 
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Only  after  showing  to  Aeneas  the  future  leaders  of  Rome  who  are  his 

descendants,  does  Anchises  reveal  Aeneas'  own  future  as  if  to  give  him  the  strength  to 

face  the  disheartening  news  of  the  upcoming  struggle: 

Quae  poslquam  Anchises  natum  per  singula  duxil 
incenditque  animumfamae  venientis  amove, 
exin  be/la  viro  memorat  quae  deinde  gerenda, 
Laurentisque  docet  populos  urbemque  Latini, 
et  quo  quemque  modo  fugiatque  feratque  laborem. 

This  idea  of  delayed  gratification  and  justice  is  one  that  appears  throughout  the  Aeneid. 

This  idea  gives  a  purpose  and  justification  for  Vergil's  construction  of  the  underworld 

and  provides  the  necessity  for  Aeneas'  journey  there  in  search  of  Anchises'  counsel. 

Vergil  uses  the  sufferings  of  Aeneas  and  other  characters  to  emphasize  to  the 

reader  that  we  must  endure  hardships  and  trials  but  that  in  the  end,  there  will  be  a  type  of 

justice  and  reward  if  we  live  rightly  and  piously  in  this  life.  We  may  not  have  absolute 

control  over  our  lives,  but  we  can  still  try  to  do  the  right  thing  no  matter  what  the 

consequences,  with  the  future  hope  that  one  day  we  will  be  rewarded.   This  concept  of 

justice  plays  an  integral  part  in  Vergil's  construction  and  justification  of  his  underworld. 

Only  when  Aeneas  sees  those  punished  and  rewarded  for  their  deeds  and  sees  his  future 

and  the  hope  to  come  is  he  able  to  be  "reborn"  and  claim  his  new  Troy  in  Italy. 
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Conquest 

The  last  half  of  the  Aeneid  deals  with  Aeneas'  conquest  of  Italy.   Vergil 

recognizes  this  break,  and  invokes  the  help  of  Erato  in  order  to  sing  this  section: 

Tu  vatem,  tu,  diva,  mone.  Dicam  horrida  be/la, 
dicam  acies  actosque  animis  infunera  reges, 
Tyrrhenamque  martum,  totamque  sub  arma  coactam 
Hesperiam.  Maior  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo, 

105 

mains  opus  moveo. 
After  ascending  from  the  underworld  and  being  "reborn  "  with  his  father's  counsel, 
Aeneas  is  ready  to  face  the  difficulties  that  await  him  in  Italy.  Aeneas  is  called  by  the 
fates  to  be  a  king,  but  he  must  prove  himself  and  claim  his  kingdom.  The  last  six  books 
of  the  Aeneid  echo  the  civil  war  between  the  two  leaders  in  the  last  book  of  the  Georgws. 
Numerous  times  Aeneas  is  shown  as  the  better  leader,  and  it  is  Turnus  who  is  the  inferior 
one,  driven  by  passion  and  pride  to  his  destruction. 

In  book  VI,  the  Sibyl  warned  Aeneas  of  the  wars  that  he  must  wage,  so  he  comes 

to  these  struggles  aware.  Again  Vergil  emphasizes  the  cyclical  nature  of  things,  the 

Trojan  war  will  repeat  itself  in  Italy: 

'o  tandem  magnis  pelagi  defunct e  periclis 
(sed  terrae  graviora  manent),  in  regna  Lavini 
Dardanidae  venient  (mitte  hanc  de  pectore  cur  am); 
sed  non  et  venisse  volent.  Bella,  horrida  be/la 
et  Thybrim  multo  spumantem  sanguine  cerno. 
Non  Simois  tibi  nee  Xanthus  nee  Dorica  castra 
defuerint;  alius  Latio  iam  partus  Achilles, 
natus  et  ipse  dea;  nee  Teucris  addita  Iuno 
usquam  aberit,  cum  tu  supplex  in  rebus  egenis 
quas  gent  is  Italian  aut  quas  non  or  aver  is  urbes! 
Causa  mali  tanti  coniunx  iterum  hospita  Teucris 
externique  iterum  thalami. 
Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito, 
quant  tua  te  Fortuna  sinet.   Via  prima  salutis, 

i04The  Aeneid.  Vl.888-892. 
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quod  mini  me  reris,  Graia  pandetur  ab  urbe. 
Just  as  the  Trojan  war  was  costly  for  both  sides,  the  wars  Aeneas  fights  to  win  his  bride, 
Lavinia,  are  bought  with  the  great  of  cost  of  Trojan  and  Italian  blood    The  portent  of  the 
bees  in  book  VII  and  the  fire  that  appears  around  Lavinia  foretold  her  great  fame  but  with 
a  great  cost  to  her  own  people.  Vergil  emphasizes  over  and  over  again  that  much 
suffering  is  the  price  for  greatness.  Only  after  destruction  can  a  rebirth  take  place. 

Latinus  and  Aeneas  are  initially  joined  in  a  treaty  comprising  the  marriage  of 

Lavinia  to  Aeneas.  However,  Juno  is  furious  with  this  outrage  to  her  pride  and  naturally 

interferes  by  summoning  Allecto,  one  of  the  Furies  from  Hades,  to  incite  Queen  Amata 

and  Turnus  to  war  with  the  Trojans.  Allecto  poisons  Queen  Amata  so  that  she  is 

overcome  with  emotions,  just  as  Dido  was  overcome  with  passion  for  Aeneas  by  Cupid's 

influence.   As  with  Dido,  the  Dionysos  within  the  queen  takes  over,  and  she  is  not  simply 

compared  to  a  Bacchante  raging  throughout  the  city  but  actually  becomes  the  leader  of  a 

Bacchic  frenzy  and  causes  other  women  to  do  the  same: 

Penitusque  in  viscera  lapsum 
serpen  tis  furiale  malum  totamque  per  err  at, 
turn  vero  infelix,  ingentibus  excita  monsiris, 
immensam  sine  more  fur  it  lymphata  per  urbem... 
quin  etiam  in  silvas,  simulato  numine  Bacchi, 

■  j  j-  s  107 

mains  aaorta  nefas  maioremque  orsa  jurorem . . . 
Allecto  does  not  stop  with  Queen  Amata  but  also  infects  Turnus  with  the  same 
destructive  rage    Initially  even  Turnus  was  not  driven  to  war  against  Aeneas,  but  after 
Allecto  poisons  him  with  rage,  he  no  longer  listens  to  reason  until  it  is  too  late:  "Arma 
aniens  fremit,  arma  toro  tectisque  requirit;  saevit  amor  ferri  et  scelerata  insania  belli,  ira 
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super  .  "108  Vergil  wishes  to  emphasize  the  powerful  destruction  such  emotions  can  have 

over  such  strong  people.   Queen  Amata  and  Turnus,  like  Dido,  are  driven  to  death 

because  of  their  uncontrollable  passions. 

Vergil  describes  the  Gates  of  War  being  opened  for  the  war  against  the  Trojans. 

Latinus  is  unwilling  to  open  the  gates,  but  Juno  forces  them  open.   Vergil  is  encouraging 

peace.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the  Gates  of  War  is  an  important  symbol,  and  Vergil 

is  most  likely  making  the  connection  to  his  own  time  with  Augustus  closing  the  Gates  of 

War  for  the  Pax  Romanaw9  According  to  Livy,  Numa  is  the  one  credited  for  creating  the 

Gates  of  War,  and  they  had  only  been  closed  twice  since  Numa,  once  in  the  consulship  of 

Manlius  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  War  and  the  other  after  the  Battle  of  Actium  by 

Augustus  Caesar: 

War...  was  no  civilizing  influence,  and  the  proud  spirit  of  his  people  could 
be  tamed  only  if  they  learned  to  lay  aside  their  swords.  Accordingly,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Argiletum  he  built  the  temple  of  Janus,  to  serve  as  a  visible 
sign  of  the  alternations  of  peace  and  war:  open,  it  was  to  signify  that  the 
city  was  in  arms;  closed,  that  war  against  all  neighboring  peoples  had  been 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

With  the  Latins  raising  arms  against  the  Trojans,  Aeneas  decides  to  leave  the 

Trojan  camp  to  seek  help  from  Evander.   At  night  the  River  god  Tiber  appears  to  Aeneas. 

He  encourages  Aeneas  to  take  courage  against  the  Latins  and  gives  him  instructions  for 

finding  alliances  with  other  tribes.   His  speech  asserts  Aeneas'  claim  to  power  and 

destined  rule  in  the  rebirth  of  Troy: 

'0  sate  gente  deum,  Troianam  ex  hostibus  urbem 
qui  revehis  nobis  aeternaque  Pergama  servos, 
exspectate  solo  Laurenti  arvisque  Latinis, 
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hie  tibi  certa  domus,  certi  (ne  absiste)  Penates. . . ' 
When  Aeneas  arrives  at  the  land  of  Evander,  he  is  welcomed  by  his  son  Pallas  and  the 
two  are  joined  in  friendship. 

While  Aeneas  is  making  alliances,  Venus  goes  to  her  husband  Vulcan  seeking  his 

help  in  making  arms  for  Aeneas.   Vergil  compares  Vulcan's  workshop  with  the  roaring 

forges  of  the  Cyclopes,  similar  to  the  description  in  book  IV  of  the  Georgics.  He  orders 

them  to  stop  working  on  other  things  and  work  only  on  the  weapons  for  Aeneas.  When 

Venus  brings  the  weapons  to  her  son,  the  description  of  the  shield  reminds  one  of  the 

superior  leader  of  the  bees  in  the  Georgics.       Aeneas'  shield  is  far  superior  to  Turnus' 

shield.  Turnus'  shield  depicts  the  story  of  Io,  another  victim  of  Juno's  wrath.  Aeneas' 

shield  depicts  scenes  of  future  Roman  victories.  The  battle  of  Actium  is  described  in 

great  detail  bringing  the  past  again  to  the  present: 

Hinc  Augustus  agens  Italos  inproelia  Caesar 
cum  patribus  populoque,  Penatibus  et  magnis  dis, 
stems  celsa  in  puppi,  geminas  cui  tempora  flammas 
laeta  vomunt  patriumque  aperitur  vertice  sidus. 

This  description  asserts  Augustus'  divine  heritage  and  his  right  to  rule  through  the 

endorsement  of  the  senate  and  the  people.   In  the  Georgics,  Vergil  promises  Octavian  a 

"poetic  temple"  to  honor  his  victory  at  Actium.114  As  Fantham  points  out,  Vergil  places 

his  "temple"  of  the  scene  in  the  shield  of  Aeneas. ""  He  is  fighting  with  destiny  and  the 

gods  on  his  side.  Even  though  Aeneas  is  ignorant  of  what  these  scenes  represent,  he  is 

grateful  for  his  mother's  help: 


111  Vergil.  TheAeneid.   VIII.36-39. 
":Seep.  15-16. 

113  TheAeneid.  VIII.678-681. 
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Talia  per  clipeum  Volcani,  dona  parentis, 
miratur  rerumque  ignarus  imagine  gaudet, 
attollens  umero  famamque  et  fata  nepotum116 

Aeneas  is  fighting  for  his  sons'  sons,  for  the  future  of  Rome.  In  them  he  finds  his 

strength,  his  justification. 

While  Turnus  wages  war  against  the  Trojan  camp,  Euryalus  and  Nisus  plot  to 

leave  at  night  and  to  pass  through  the  ranks  of  the  Latins  so  that  they  can  bring  word  to 

Aeneas.  The  death  of  Euryalus  and  Nisus  is  a  very  moving  scene.  Vergil  dramatizes  the 

cost  of  the  rebirth  of  Troy  in  this  pair's  death.  The  cost  of  war  was  well  known  to  Vergil 

and  his  contemporaries  after  having  lost  so  many  youths  in  the  civil  wars.  He  describes 

the  death  of  Euryalus  with  a  natural  scene  emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  was  cut  down  in 

the  bloom  of  youth,  an  image  reminiscent  of  Catullus: 

Volvitur  Euryalus  leto,  pulchrosque  per  artus 
it  cruor  inque  umeros  cervix  conlapsa  recumbit: 
purpureus  veluti  cum  flos  succisus  aratro 
languescit  moriens,  lassove  papavera  collo 
demisere  caput,  pluvia  cum  forte  gravantur. 

Vergil  uses  this  familiar  poetic  image  to  illustrate  the  cost  of  greatness,  as  Griffin 

eloquently  states: 

The  Aeneid  was  to  show  both  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  also  its  human 
cost,  not  denying  or  minimising  either  of  them  nor  separating  them  off 
into  compartments  in  which  each  one  could  be  developed  without 
mentioning  the  other,  but  doing  full  justice  to  both  and  looking  both 
steadily  in  the  eye.  Not  the  least  powerful  of  Virgil's  devices  for 
achieving  this  is  the  way  he  exploits  our  familiarity  with  his  literary 
predecessors  and  our  emotional  response  to  them.118 


116  Vergil.  The  Aeneid.  VIII.729-731. 
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Vergil  does  not  stop  with  that  image,  but  continues  with  the  reaction  of  Euryalus'  mother 

when  she  discovers  her  son's  death.  Her  suffering  moves  the  other  Trojans,  and  the 

reader  begins  to  feel  the  cost  of  war.  His  mother  is  just  one  of  the  many  innocent  victims 

of  this  war.  Vergil  admits  later  that  the  women  and  the  boys  are  the  ones  who  suffer  and 

tire  of  war: 

lam  vero  in  tectis,  praedivitis  urbe  Latini, 
praecipuus  fragor  et  longi  pars  maxima  luctus. 
Hie  matres  miseraeque  minis,  hie  cara  sororum 
pectora  maerentum  puerique  parentibus  orbi 
dirum  exsecrantur  helium  Turnique  hymenaeos. . . 1I9 

In  book  X  Jupiter  sees  the  wars  taking  place  in  Italy  against  his  commands  and 

bids  the  gods  assemble  for  council.  Jupiter  decides  that  the  gods  must  refrain  from 

interfering  in  the  war  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Italians  and  to  let  what  happens  fall  to 

fate.  Only  when  Pallas  prays  to  Hercules  for  help  against  Turnus  do  we  see  the 

ramifications  of  the  gods'  removal  from  the  war.   Pallas  prays  to  Hercules,  appealing  to 

his  father's  welcome  and  his  people's  devotion,  but  Hercules  is  powerless  to  help  him 

Jupiter  consoles  Hercules  with  the  comfort  that  many  sons  of  gods  died  at  Troy  and  that 

Turnus  will  also  die: 

'Stat  sua  cuique  dies,  breve  et  inreparabile  tempus 
omnibus  est  vitae;  sedfamam  extendere  factis, 
hoc  virtutis  opus.   Troiae  sub  moenibus  altis 
tot  gnati  cecidere  deum,  quin  occidit  una 
Sarpedon,  mea  progenies.  Etiam  sua  Turnum 
fata  vocant  metasque  dati pervenit  adaevi.' 

This  speech  is  reminiscent  of  the  passage  about  the  bees'  devotion  to  their  hive  in 

book  IV  of  the  Georgics121  Like  the  bee  who  dies  for  his  hive,  Pallas  dies  to  secure  the 


"9Vergil.  TheAeneid.  XI.213-217. 

120  The  Aeneid.  X.467-472. 

121  Seep.  19. 
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future  of  Rome.  While  the  bee  has  a  short  life,  the  stock  is  immortal,  just  as  one  human 

life  sacrificed  for  the  greater  good  perpetuates  the  immortality  of  Rome.   Pallas  can 

obtain  immortality  in  the  fame  of  his  heroic  death,  that  he  died  a  noble  death  for  his 

country  at  the  hands  of  Turnus.  Vergil  ends  the  death  of  Pallas  with  the  idea  that  events 

come  full  circle,  and  he  foreshadows  the  death  of  Turnus.  While  Turnus  might  have  won 

over  Pallas  in  this  encounter,  the  spoils  of  this  victory  will  defeat  him  in  the  end  against 

Aeneas: 

Nescia  mens  hominum  fati  sortisquefuturae 
et  servare  modum,  rebus  sublata  secundis! 
Turno  tempns  erit,  magno  cum  optaverit  emptum 
intactum  Pallanta,  et  cum  spolia  ista  diemque  oderit. 

Vergil  emphasizes  the  idea  of  justice  in  this  prediction.   Anchises'  speech  advised  the 

Romans  to  spare  the  conquered  and  tame  the  proud.  Aeneas  must  show  mercy  to  the 

Latins,  but  Turnus  must  die.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Aeneas  shows  his  pietas  when  seeing 

Lausus  attempt  to  save  his  father,  Mezentius.1"  Aeneas  shows  his  compassion  amidst  his 

rage  in  war  and  allows  Lausus'  comrades  to  take  his  body  for  burial.   Everything  matters 

in  the  end,  and  things  come  full  circle.   Aeneas  will  be  the  victor  but  at  the  great  cost  of 

many  like  Pallas.  This  message  is  one  that  Vergil  mournfully  admits  of  the  price  of 

Roman  greatness: 

In  the  Aeneid  Virgil  has  succeeded  in  devising  ways  of  bringing  out  this 
complex  of  ideas,  central  to  his  vision  of  Rome  and  of  history:  of  Roman 
destiny  as  an  austere  and  self-denying  one,  restraining///Aw  and  superbia, 
and  imposing  peace  and  civilisation  on  the  world;  at  the  cost  of  turning 
away,  with  tears  but  with  unshakable  resolution,  from  the  life  of  pleasure, 
of  art,  and  of  love. 


]22The Aeneid.  X. 50 1-505. 

123  See  p.  28. 

124  Griffin,  Jasper.  "The  Fourth  Georgic.  Virgil  and  Rome."  Latin  Poets  and  Roman  Life  (Chapel  Hill: 
Chapel  Hill  University  Press,  1986),  p.  172. 
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When  the  treaty  between  Aeneas  and  Latinus  is  broken  for  the  second  time, 
Aeneas  attacks  the  city  with  full  force.   Like  Troy,  Latinus'  city  is  aflame  and  must  be 
destroyed  so  that  a  new  city  can  be  reborn.  The  description  of  the  bees  again  signals  the 
need  for  a  political  rebirth.  125  At  the  sight  of  the  city's  eminent  destruction,  Queen 
Amata  despairs  and  takes  her  own  life,  overwhelmed  by  her  emotions 

Jupiter  approaches  Juno  in  the  hopes  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached  about  the 

Trojans.  Juno  requests  that  the  people  of  Latium  keep  their  customs,  and  Jupiter  assents 

to  combining  the  Trojans  and  the  Italians  into  the  Romans.  The  rebirth  of  Troy  will  now 

be  a  unification  of  Troy  and  Italy  through  Rome.  Through  this  unification  Rome  will  be 

stronger  than  anything  previous: 

'Do  quod  vis,  et  me  victusque  volensque  remitto. 
Sermonem  Ausonii  patrium  moresque  tenebunt, 
atque  est,  nomen  erit;  commixti  corpore  tantum 
subsident  Tench.  Morem  ritusque  sacrorum 
adiciamfaciamque  omnis  una  ore  Latinos. 
Hinc  genus  Ausonio  mixtum  quod  sanguine  surge t, 
supra  homines,  supra  ire  deos  pietate  vide  bis 
nee  gens  ulla  tuos  aeque  celebrabit  honores.,U6 

In  the  final  scene,  Aeneas  finally  confronts  Turnus    The  showdown  between  the 

two  "leaders"  finally  occurs.   Up  to  this  point,  Aeneas  is  the  better  leader,  showing 

compassion  and  pie/as  in  addition  to  his  willingness  to  pursue  peace.  Turnus,  on  the 

other  hand,  is  still  driven  by  his  passion  and  pride  and  refuses  to  yield  to  peace.  Turnus 

must  die  to  secure  the  future  of  Rome,  the  "keeper"  must  eliminate  the  inferior  leader. 

While  Turnus  is  appealing  to  Aeneas'  pietas  for  mercy,  Aeneas  catches  a  glimpse  of 

Pallas'  belt.  At  the  sight  of  his  friend's  belt,  Aeneas  suddenly  becomes  the  avenger.  In 

one  strike,  Aeneas  eliminates  any  threat  to  his  marriage  to  Lavinia  and  to  his  right  to  rule 


Vergil.  TheAeneid    XII.586-592.  See  p.  24-25. 
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and  eliminates  the  obstacle  that  prevents  the  rebirth  of  Troy.  Everything  comes  full 
circle — the  conqueror  is  conquered;  the  conquered  becomes  the  conqueror. 


TheAeneid   XII.833-840. 
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